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ga Now Ready 


A PRIMARY VOCABULARY 


OF F vA C T A rm V A DOP TE D By Eucrne Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittfield, Mass. 


A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best modern methods. 
A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 


May 17, 1902 
A carefully - selected primary word list — first presenting words as individuals, 
then, on the same page, their phonic relations, showing the phonic laws of our 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE language — some 2,300 words. 
Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 in number. 


Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages. 
ALSO ... 


State WRITING LATIN 


BOOK ONE-— SECOND YEAR WORK 
By J. Epmunp Barss, /atin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


’ 
APPLETONS’ READERS A rationul and systematic treatment of the difficulties that assail beginners. A 


practical class-room book. 
Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, with helpful guidance. 


IN THE 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES ) The vocabulary is mostly from Caesar's Gallic War. 
N EW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES cintemants of Win Statens way the gulf between English idiom ‘and the technical 


Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the bock on receipt of 


the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


=-29 
New Yor«k CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston Strest, New Verk 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS Drawing and Color Work. 


. : 7 . UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now preparing exhibits for close of 
Publishes the most modern Text books for teaching school. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the newest 
AND OTHER material should consult our descriptive circulars concernirg the latest additions to our 

We offer all desirable supplies for t! e season, including 


stock. 
F R = N C H FOREIGN LANGUAGES. : New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 


They are used in the best Schools and New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 


Colleges throughout the country. . . . Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
A new catalogue will be sent to any address when requested, and emnrernteety is invited. ; The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 
.. School Pictures in a Great Variety 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue. New York. BOSTON .NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Established in 1860. 


Every one can be suited in 


ESTERBROO K’S PENS 


Their assortment is so varied, they are so easy writing, and are so readily chthded that every writer can find his ideal pen 


> 


26 John St., New York. 


All Stationers have them. : : : : : THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works? 


INSIDE FACTS 


Inside a Dixon Pencit lies the secret of its excellence. Every lead 
is a perfect lead — cased in the finest cedar. There are: no weak 
points in DIxoN’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE. PENCILS, 
They are made in a multitude of styles for every conceivable use, 


and they answer all the requirements of a legion of pencil users. 


Send r6c. in stamps for samples worth double the amount. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersry City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


TO THE CONVENTION! 
National Educational Assoc'y, 


MINNEAPOLIS,~ MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited”’ 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and returning, via any of the above and several 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin “ Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississip pi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
genera] information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sate, and other conditions, will 
be sent on application to 

F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRADES: Numbers 604 E. a 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F or Verti cal Writin g} » Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 

GRAND PRIZE, Pris, 1000, 

91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 
Tk GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me -_ leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 
the work we quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is i in sntisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an Lore which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the 0: JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Yellowstone Park 


N E A Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85.00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $85.00. 
The “ Teachers’ Ye!lowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July 19th. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
Tot St. PAUL, MINy, 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 

land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 

Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters; Telephone 

Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
sarber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


WILLARD MASSEY, | R. TENBROECK, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will youspend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem, 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( Lea one night at sea), We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season, If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of yA Address, Man- 
aging Editor “EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. BOSTON. 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave, and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk, 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


The Idea Ideal 


_Route 
To 


To CALIFORNIA 


To MEXICO AIR LINE 


RAILWAY. 


SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


Southern Pacific Co. 


To all Pacific-Coast Points. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


Address for literature and infor mation, L. H. NUTTING, 
General Fastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, ' NEW YORK. 


E. O. McCORMICK, P.T.M., 1 Battery Place, 5 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE ORIENT SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, | 
CAMDEN 
COLUMBIA, : ATLANTA, 
SAVANNAH, MONTGOMERY, 
GRE. NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and 12.55p.m, Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,000 miles, are good from altimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk, and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga,, thus enabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, and Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W. H. PLEASANTS, R. E. L. BUNCH, 


S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. 


Traffic Manager, 


je6-1ot 
JNO. T. PATRICK, 
‘Chief Industrial Agent, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Pinebluff, N. C, 


General Passenger Agent, 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


J. C. HORTON, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2 20 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscrip tion 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 3: 80 ” 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, -. . . . $3.00 we 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 EK. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave: 


THIKD GRADE AT THE CIRCUS. 


BY A. WINSHIP. 


One of the most interesting surprises I have had 
in my school visiting was a third grade lesson from 
the cireus. The town had been visited by one of the 
best of the great circuses. The schools had been 
given a half-holiday. Every child in the grade 
went. It was the only thing in their minds as they 
came to school the next morning. Ordinary lessons 
would have gone poorly, and the teacher knew it. 
She, too, went to the cireus and took with her two 
boys, her worst boys, who would otherwise not have 
gone except as they stole in or got in by doing some- 
thing they better not have dene. 

Miss Clara won my admiration when I heard that 
she took Mike and Pete to the cireus. They were 
two years older than the grade age, having been four 
years in getting through the first two grades. 

I was told by the principal that Miss Clara took 
them out of the goodness of her heart, but at recess, 
while we were talking in a free and easy way, she 
confided to me that Mr. Slocum was “all off,” that 


she was no missionary, that she was just bubbling’ 


over with fun, and that there was forty times the 
fun in taking “two little raseals” to a cireus than 
there was in being taken to the opera by a dude. 

Miss Clara was a bit shocked to have a stranger, 
“an educator,” she feared, come in just after she was 
too deep in the cireus to get out. 

First, each child in Japanese brush work por- 
trayed on a large sheet of manilla paper some things 
that he saw done by the performers. 

Second, all went to the board and e&ch drew some 
one of the things that he had put upon paper. I 
am not sure whether the children, Miss Clara, or I . 
had the most fun out of their art. Some of it was 
excellent. 

Then she asked if any of the boys had ever ridden 
a horse, if they had ever ridden bareback, and in the 
most careless way she led them on until Pete said he 
thought it would be a heap of fun to do a little of 
that thing just for the fun of it, just to show that a 
fellow could it, but that it was “poor business.” I 
have never felt the low down side of a circus life as 
I did when Pete told about it. 

Then the children took their pencils, and wrote 
the names of all the animals they saw the day be- 
fore, 

“What will trouble you most?” said Miss Clara. 

“The spelling,” came from forty-two boys and 
cirls, 

“Twon’t trouble me none,” said Mike with a 
chuckle. “I knowed *twould be one of your tricks 
ind IT got one of the fellows to give me a hand bill 
that told what they showed, and I’ve written ’um all 
down myself, and I haint going to no dictionary.” 

Then Miss Clara had them write the names of the 
‘nimals that they thought came from cold countries, 
then those from warm countries. She had them 
inake figures of iow many of each kind of animals 


they saw and then add them. Finally she had them 


see who could write the most about the elephant in 


five sentences, and told them that the next day they 
might bring her just as long a story as they wanted 
to about any other animals. 

“That is excellent correlation,” I said. 

“May I say it?” she said, as her mischievous eyes 


stood guard over her tongue with great difficulty. 
“I don’t know a thing about correlation and I don’t 
want to. I teach just as [want to and just as I 
think the children want me to, and I get there. 
Yes, I do.” 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB IN THE LEAD. 


THE OMAHA SITUATION CLEARLY SET FORTH. 


After winning a notable victory at the polls last 
November the well wishers of Omaha found them- 
selves shorn of much of the benefit of their victory 
by the unexpected attitude of some of the untried 
men elected at that time. A policy was at once an- 
nounced that would abolish free text-books in the 
high school, reduce the salaries of kindergartners, 
principals, the high school teachers and the super- 
intendent. In this emergency the Omaha Woman’s 
club appointed a committee to investigate the situa- 
tion, and he report should be in the hands of all edu- 
cational leaders throughout the country. We repro- 
duce enough of it to indicate its scope and power:— 


It has been the aim of your committee to seek infor- 
mation from none but reliable sources, and then to act 
in the matter in perfect fairness to the schools, the tax- 
payers, and all departments of city government, With 
this end in view, we have examined the public records 
of the city and school departments, interviewed public 
officials and public-spirited citizens, communicated with 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., State Superintendent Fowler of 
Lincoln, and the boards of education of eighteen cities, 
varying in population from 90,000 to 175,000. 

From the finance committee of our board of education, 
we ascertained that the grounds upon which retrench- 
ment was made, were based upon an urgent demand from 
the taxpayers for a relief from the burden of taxation 
which falls most heavily upon the real estate interests. 

We found for the fiscal year ending January 30, 1901, a 
bonded indebtedness of $875,000. Of this amount, 
$585,000 is bearing 5 per cent., and $290,000 is bearing 
4 per cent. interest, These bonds were authorized by the 
voters of the school district, and that by a large major- 
ity. The proceeds from these bonds were applied en- 
tirely to the purchasing of sites and the erections of 
buildings. The first payment falls due in 1908 and the 
last in 1921. 

We also found for 1901 an average floating indebted- 
ness of $60,000. This was caused by the failure of the 
city council during several years to make a sufficient 
levy for school purposes, notably in 1892, when out of a 
total tax levy of 41 mills, the council allowed but 2 mills 
for school purposes, thereby creating the greatest deficit 
in the history of our schools. Three years ago the school 
board was empowered to fix the school levy, since which 
time an amount has been raised sufficient to meet current 
expenses, including required sum for sinking fund, and 
ic materially reduce the deficit. The sinking fund this 
year must be increased from $27,566 to $45,040. 

We find that during the past ten years less than 
twenty-six per cent. of the funds devoted to the public 
schools has been derived from direct taxation, the bal- 
ance being derived from liquor licenses, etc. The in- 
come from fining certain criminal and immoral prac- 
tices has been abolished so far as its being a source of 
revenue to the schools, The income thus received was 
represented in the police court fines, which amounted in 
1892 to $3.01 per child, while in 1901 it amounted to but 
$0.16 per child. This decrease has necessitated a corres- 
ponding increase, in amount raised by direct taxation. 

Kindergartens.—The kindergarten, as a part of the 
public school system, is no longer an experiment. It has 
found its place in all the best school systems of the 
country. It embodies all the noble ideas of training 
true to nature, thus giving the loving heart, the thinking 
mind and the skillful hand. Dr. Harris says: “The 
school life of the working child is discouragingly short; 
to lengthen it at the other end is futile. With the 
child’s ability to earn money comes the temptation to 
utilize him for the relief of the family necessities.” 
Hence, Dr. Harris urges that education begin earlier. 
It is conceded that the kindergarten, added to the school 


life of the child, prepares him for the regular grade 
work, so that the average child is able to complete his 
course two years earlier than the child who has not 
taken kindergarten work. 

We should, therefore, do all in our power to (ome the 
system which would enable every child to make the 
most of its opportunities, and to at least complete the 
grammar grade. Our kindergarten teachers are required 
to be High school graduates and good pianists; then 
have two years’ special training before they can be di- 
rectors, and all this for the proposed minimum sum of 
28.50 per month for each month in the year, and the pro- 
posed maximum sum of $47.50 per month for each month 
in the year, or a yearly salary of $342 minimum and $570 
maximum. 

Principals and Salaries.—Each principal is responsible . 
for the best possible advancement in her building, and 
should be able not only to require, but to inspire her 
teachers to do their best. Masters of the situation they 
should receive just remuneration for professional ser- 
vices. The following cities pay more than Omaha to 
principals of grade schools: Newark, Providence, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Denver, Worcester, Dayton, Syracuse, 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, and if the proposed reduc- 
tion is made, a long list of smaller cities will follow. 

Superintendent and High School Salaties.—Salaries 
paid the superintendent and High school teachers now, 
are lower rather than higher than those paid in most 
cities of the same rank. The following cities pay more 
to heads of departments and assistant teachers in the 
High school: Kansas City, Denver, Des Moines, Colum- 
bus, Duluth, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and 
Cleveland. The salary of the superintendent and High 
school principal now is but an average with that paid in 
other cities, with which comparison has been made. 

A Plea for Good Teachers.—The future safety of our 
country rests upon the standard of intelligence developed 
in our children, and we can look to no other source for 
that development with more confidence than to this great 
instrument of our national elevation, the public schools. 
To this end good buildings and equipments are desirable, 
good teachers are essential. We demand for our chil- 
dren’s teachers the highest educational qualifications, an 
irreproachable c}2racter, and a special adaptability for 
their profession. The work and influence of such a 
teacher is pric:less. As you value the progress and 
well-being of your child, give to your child’s teacher 
sympathy, appreciation, and co-operation, thereby estab- 
lishing a partnership between parent and teacher. 

Taxes levied for education are the most righteous and 
best investment the public is called upon to make, and 
if equitably levied, are not burdensome. The trouble in 
Omaha is, such a large percentage of personal property 
escapes taxation. A woman’s club’s greatest value to a 
community is its stimulating effect on other forces. 
The strength of this body can be directed to no better 
purpose at the present time than creating sentiment in 
favor of a more just tax assessment. Wealthy taxpayers 
are learning that it is not a bestowal of charity to assist 
in educating the children of their poorer neighbors, but 
an adding to their property values by throwing around 
themselves the safeguards that come from an enlightened 
citizenship. To again quote Mr, Lighton, “The real vir- 
tue of the community (Omaha) has found fit expression 
in its public schools. To be sure, the conduct of school 
affairs has been marked by that extravagance of expen- 
diture which has characterized other administrative 
functions, but in the schools themselves, and in what 
they stand for, is the crowning glory of the young city’s 
life.” 

Your committee realizes as never before the need of 
prudent, thoughtful, strong members on our school 


board. We also realize that the importance of this office 
is not appreciated by party managers, We, therefore, 
recommend that the members of this club personally 
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urge our best citizens, regardless of party affiliation, for 
this responsible position. Then, by agitation, arouse 
public feeling and educate public sentiment so that our 
schools may become better and more effective in pro- 
ducing good citizens. 

As a summary of our eight weeks’ persistent investiga- 
tion, we find: 

First—That the efficiency of our public schools is the 
highest concern of every citizen. 

Second—That the public schools of Omaha take high 
rank among the schools of this country. 

Third—That the cost of education per child in Omaha 
is only a fair average. 

Fourth—That there is no special demand for relief 
from taxation for school purposes, 

Fifth—-That taxes for schoo] purposes are not high, 

Sixth—That taxes upon real estate are high because it 
practically bears it all, personal taxes being largely un- 
assessed, and all taxes being poorly paid. 

Seventh—That salaries paid in Omaha now are but an 
average. 

Eighth—That while the present school board have cut 
teachers’ salaries $24,130, they ask for $1,250 more for 
thirty-eight weeks of school than was used for the same 
length of time in 1901, and exclusive of the teachers’ 
salaries and the increased amount in the sinking fund, 
they ask for $35,623 more for other purposes than was 
spent for those purposes in 1901. 

Your committee, therefore, would recommend: 

1—That Omaha maintain public school salaries equal 
to those of other cities of the same rank. 

2—That our schools be raised above political and per- 
sonal preferences. That no teacher be retained who does 
not manifest by her qualifications and adaptibility, abun- 
dant professional fitness for her work. : 

3—That civil service rules be applied to both teachers 
and janitors. That their promotion depend upon their 
efficiency and faithfulness. 

Your committee is of the opinion that all money re- 
quired for school purposes should be raised by direct tax- 
ation. The present method is to estimate at the begin- 
ning of the year the probable resources from fines and 
licenses and then cause a tax to be levied to raise the ad- 
ditional funds required. The amount received from fines 
and licenses varies so much from year to year that 
there is always uncertainty as to what the income from 
these sources will be. This, however, is only one of the 
minor reasons. 

Money derived- from fines imposed for violation of 
law and from licenses imposed for the purpose of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic can be most appropriately used 
for the support of prisons, jails, reformatories, insane 
asylums, and for the salaries of police and other officers 
employed to enforce the laws. It is not, in our opinion, 
appropriate that such funds should be used to educate 
children, and we believe that the fact that such funds 
are now so used leads the public to look with more tol- 
erance on a traffic that they know is destroying the souls 
and bodies of their fellow-beings. 

We therefore recommend that this club use its best 
endeavors to secure an amendment to the constitution of 
the state, and the enactment of such laws as may be 
necessary to bring about this change. 


Mrs. Draper Smith, Chairman, 
Mrs. J. H. Dumont, 

Mrs, Charles C. Belden, 

Mrs. Mary Gerard Andrews, 
Mrs. S. R. Towne, 

Mrs. E. G. M’Gilton. 


HE BELIEVED IN DISCIPLINE. 


Jacob Riis relates an incident about General Grant 
which shows the latter’s good sense and true greatness. 
Says Mr. Riis: “One night at a fire in New York I saw, 
muffied to the ears in an overcoat, a man whom I imme- 
diately recognized as General Grant. The policeman 
who blocked his way did not. He grabbed him by the 
collar, swung him about, and, hitting him a resounding 
whack across the back with his club, yelled out, ‘What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t you see the fire-lines? 
Chase yourself out of here, and be quick about it!’ 

“The general said never a word. He did not stop to 
argue the matter. He had run up against a sentinel, 
and when stopped went the other way. That was all, 
The man had a right to be there; he had none. I was 
never so much of an admirer of Grant as since that day, 
It was true greatness. A smaller man would have made 
a row, stood upon his dignity, and demanded the punish- 
ment of the policeman.”—April Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


It is not required of everyone to be or to do some- 
thing great, most of us must content ourselves with 
taking small parts in the chorus as far as possible 
without discord.—Van Dyke. 


A TRAVELING EXHIBIT FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERICK HOUGHTON, 


Chairman Education Committee Buffalo Society Natural Sciences, 


For two years the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences has experimented with traveling . exhibits 
designed to aid teachers and pupils of the public 
schools of Buffalo, in their school work. The idea 
has been to select from the collections in its 


museum sufficient material to illustrate as thor-: 


oughly as possible some topic in the work of a grade, 
to arrange this into an exhibit illustrative of this 
topic, and to send the exhibit from school to school, 
leaving it in each long enough to allow the teachers 
of the grade in whose work the topic occurs to make 
the best use of it. 

The first exhibit was designed to aid in language 
work. ‘This, in the third year of the school course, 
is based upon that portion of Longfellow’s poem in 
which is described the childhood of Hiawatha. It 
was to supplement the teacher’s resources necessary 
for this work that the exhibit was prepared. It 
consisted of various Indian articles, most of which 
related to the child-life of the savage. It included 
prettily beaded moceasins and leggings of soft buck- 
skin, and a babyeband; a bow and a quiver of arrows; 
snowshoes and a model of a bark canoe; a clay kettle 
and ladles of horn; and, what pleased the little peo- 
ple mightily, a big baby-carrier, the wooden frame of 
which was completely hidden by its richly-beaded, 
soft, deep, buckskin pocket. Accompanying the ex- 
hibit was a description of each article and of its use. 

The first year the exhibit was sent to but six 
schools and was left in each for two weeks. Last 
year it reached fifteen schools, but stayed in each 
for but one week. 

Methods of using the exhibit differed in different 
schools. In some, talks on Indian life were given, 
not only for the pupils of the grade for which it was 
designed, but for older pupils. The articles of the 
exhibit were used to illustrate the talk. Most teach- 
ers, however, preferred to use it as material -for oral 
language lessons, and the method of procedure was 
usually as follows: After reading about and discus- 
sing some one episode of Hiawatha’s boyhood, as, for 
instance, his hunting the red-deer, such articles as 
related to hunting were displayed, and the children 
eagerly talked about them. They examined 
minutely the bow and arrows, discussed the sinew 
cord and its probable origin; the arrow points and 
how they were made; and the feathers and why they 
were there. The other articles were as carefully 
scrutinized and discussed. Used thus they fur- 
nished abundant materials for several excellent jan- 
guage exercises. Usually, also, the oral language 
léssons were followed by illustrated compositions, 
and sometimes by drawing lessons, in which the Fn- 
dian articles served as models. In several schools, 
also, they served as models for manual training 
work, the boys making bows and tin-pointed arrows, 
and the girls making baby carriers. Making kettles 
out of moulding clay seemed a pleasing occupation 
for both boys and girls, and I have seen some quite 
good specimens made by little third graders. 

Of course, all these results can be obtained 
through the judicious use of the many illustrated 
books about Indians to be had nowadays, but, prob- 
ably owing to the knowledge of their actual associa- 
tion with a savage, these real articles arouse an in- 
terest in the little people greater by far than any 
that can be excited by a pictured page. 

So enthusiastically was this exhibit spoken of by 
teachers that a similar one on a larger scale was pre- 
pared for the use of the Eighth grade, which in its 
work in history makes a detailed study of Indian 
life. Certain phases of Indian life were selected to 
be illustrated, and specimens which best illustrated 
these phases of life were selected as before from the 
collections of the society. The following were so 
selected: Hunting, fishing, cooking, clothing and 
adornment, travel, house-life and picture writing. 

As in the earlier exhibit, hunting was illustrated 
by the bow and several arrows. Some of the arrows 
were tipped with stone and some with iron, showing 
the prehistoric type, and the influence of the white 
man. Besides these were several stone arrow points 
and spear points of various shapes. 


Fishing by means of a net could be shown only by 
means of the stone sinker used by Indians to weight 
the’ net, but of angling there was one relic, very in- 
teresting I found, to children and grown-ups, the 
tiny, barbless, ‘bone fish-hook. 

Also very interesting to pupils were the evidences 


of rude cooking. In the exhibit were stone-bladed’ 


knives for dismembering animals, fire-sticks by 
means of which fire was kindled, a clay cooking-pot, 
a rude spoon made of a mussel shell, and a ladle 
made of hotn. Pieces of broken pots showed layers 
of charred dirt, left in the kettle by some slovenly 
cook; and split and crushed bones showed how some 
long-dead Indian obtained a choice morsel of 
marrow. 

Though the exhibit contained no _ primitive 
fashion plate, it did contain the tools of the primi- 
tive dressmaker; her stone scraper for dressing 
hides; her stone knife for cutting them into shape; 
and her bone awls for sewing them. Some finished 
buckskin garments showed what such tools could be 
made to do. A love for finery was shown by a 
modern necklace of glass beads and shells, and by 
various other pendants and beads of teeth, shell, 
and stone. 

Travel, house-life, and picture-writing could be 
shown only by means of pictures. These were se- 
lected with a view to accuracy, being, for the most 
part, taken from reports of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy. The various types of Indian houses, from the 
skin tepee and the bark cong-house, to the pueblo, 
and, in most cases, views of both interior and ex- 
terior were thus shown. Ojibway snowshoes and a 
model of a bark canoe aided pictures of a toboggan 
and a traverse to show how the Indian traveled. An 
Ojibway record in picture-writing, with explanatory 
notes in full, completed the exhibit. 

In order to reach the largest possible number of 
schools in the short time allowed for the study of 
Indian life, the exhibit was left in each school but 
three days, but teachers were given three days’ notice 
of its coming so that they might make all necessary 
preparation. In this way fifteen schools received 
the benefit of it. 

As in the case of the primary exhibit, teachers 
differed as to the most effective methods of using 
these articles. Some teachers merely showed the 


* different specimens and talked about them. A 


much more effective presentation was that in which 
the teacher, after a careful preparatory lesson on the 
phases of life illustrated by the exhibit, allowed her 
pupils to handle and examine the articles, and, later, 
to discuss them. Pupils, in these discussions, could 
easily be led to talk, not only of the articles them- 
selves, but of the primitive life of which they were 
the exponents; the uses to which they were put; the 
reasons for the selection of the various materials; 
the ingenuity and manual skill shown in making 
them: the conditions which led to their being made; 
and the reasons for the various types of the same 
specimen. ‘Thus, a discussion of a buffalo-horn 
ladle would bring out the fact that it must have 
been made when and where buffalo horns were more 
easily obtained than any other material of which a 
ladle could be made; and that an Iroquois hunter 
built his house of bark rather than of skin or adobe, 
merely because, where he lived, bark was more easily 
obtained. In fact, such discussions would tend to 
bring out a clear idea of Indian life, as influenced by 
environment. 

From the view-point, of the teacher this traveling 
exhibit was a success. In the primary language 
class her aim was to lead the pupils to express them- 
selves. ‘The exhibit aroused in them an _ interest 
which manifested itself in a desire to talk, to draw, 
to make. In the upper grade history class her aim 
was to lead her pupils to get some insight into the 
savage life of the aboriginal man. The exhibit 
aroused an interest manifested in a desire to exam- 
ine, to investigate, to reason out cause and effect; to 
know something of the conditions because of which 
these articles came into being. And through these 
desires came the wished-for knowledge of the rude, 
harsh life of primitive man. 

From the view-point, of the society, also, as an ex- 
periment, this exhibit was a success. Its desire had 
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been to enlarge its field of usefulness, and by just. 
the number of pupils reached and appealed to in 


thirty schools by the exhibit, was its field of useful- 
ness enlarged. : 


THE USE OF ENGLISH.—(V.) 


SOME METHODS OF SECURING FREEDOM AND 
ADEQUATENESS OF EXPRESSION IN ENGLISH. 
BY MARY A. JORDAN, SMITH COLLEGE. 

The increased attention given to formal training 
in English has not been attended by the desired re- 
sults in many cases, nor by the looked-for improve- 
ment in characteristic features of spoken and written 
expression, ‘I'he student prepared for college doubt- 
less knows certain things about English master- 
pieces, false coneords, and paragraph structure, but 
the average student does not write willingly, or 
freely, or well; the student “prepared for college” is 
not equipped with an adequate means of record or of 
expression in his mother tongue. Four considera- 
tions deserve attention in this connection; two of 
them affect mainly the student’s freedom of expres- 
sion, two of them contribute to adequacy. 

The mechanical conditions under which most stu- 
dents carry forward their English work are entirely 
unsatisfactory. Fixed habits of trustworthy pre- 
cision and efficiency in the use of pen, ink, paper, 
pencil, notebooks, and the like, are as rare as they 
are important. ‘The eyes and hand should be trained 
to be the extension of the brain itself and the un- 
conscious media of thought. On the contrary, most 
students make their own acquaintance over again 
under new and trying circumstances, each time that 
they undertake to “compose,” and are better de- 
scribed as adventurers and literary gamblers than 
as trained workmen, familiar with their tools. 
Twenty years of teaching have made me painfully 
aware of the difficulties to most students, of the mere 
mechanical aspeet of literary expression. Many stu- 
dents have no habitual automatic control of their 
written or of their spoken expression. ‘They are in 
a condition of crisis and tension whenever effort of a 
defined and clearly-aimed sort is requirgd of them. 
They live, in a way, from hand to mouth, occasiona.ly 
surprised by success, but paying dear for it in sus- 
pense and agitation. The easy use of a clear, legible, 
handwriting, the habitual provision of good pens, 
properly pointed pencils, efficient blotters, con- 
venient paper are conspicuous by their absence 
among college and high school students. Heresy 

¢ and schism are more frequent here than sound faith 
and practice. And while these things are so, while 


his instruments of record are a constant fret and an-. 


noyanee, it is manifestly useless to expect the inex- 
perienced student .to write easily and think justly. 
llis thoughts splutter with his pen, and his logic 
stumbles with his uncertain spelling and shifting 
idiom. He really translates himself unto himself, 
and is worried with the sense of unfamiliar and un- 
certain demands, represented by what the teacher 
may be expecting of him, or of the safe devices by 
which he may avoid the disaster of learning by mak- 
ing a blunder. 

The every day speech of students is not made to 
contribute as it should to the freedom of literary ex- 
pression. There is too often a gulf fixed between 
the daily experience, as it is lived out, talked aver, 
and laid away in memory, and even the same experi- 
ence at a point of departure for a composition or 
theme. Again the student translates—is permitted 
or encouraged to translate into a spiritless, spineless 
product of the classroom, known too often as “Good 
nglish.” The language of the street and of the 
playground is not the worst basis for Pnglish train- 


ing. Indeed, it may be doubted whether there is any | 


other equally good. Slang can be pruned, criticised, 
omitted, reformed, but the stiff formalism of unreal, 
conventional, straight-jacketed, imitative pedantry 
is likely to be a sin past repenting of in a life-time of 
nglish. But ordinary speech should be a definite 
exercise in English expression. 

The classroom recitation should be a privilege in 
composition of individual idiom. And the teacher 


should know the history of English idiom thoroughly 
enough to make criticism of the student construe- 
tive, encouraging, and sympathetic. The teacher's 
way is at best only one way, and most such ways are 
less attractive and fascinating than a wider employ 
of English material and device would make them. 

The material on which the student should employ 
his glowing powers of expression should be, further, 
the closest experiences of his own life, the interests 
contributed by books and the persons he meets. But 
he should be encouraged to discriminate carefully 
between his own contribution to the material and its 
original form. Models he may always find in the 
masterpieces of literature whose acquaintance he 
makes in the course of his school life. Learning by 
heart the phrasing and diction of writers whose for- 
tune is secure is of the greatest practical value. The 
tunes and patterns of great or interesting literature 
should be inevitably and automatically at his dis- 
posal. The committee of the future and the chair- 
nien of deliberative assemblies will thank his 
trainers. 7 

In the effort to insure adequateness of expression, 
the student must have the help of encouragement 
and inspiration, coming mainly from the teacher. 
Here there must be a wise combination of liberality 
and decision. Familiar to the teacher should be a 
wide variety of models of written and spoken expres- 
sion to serve as incentive to the pupil. The pulpit, 
the lecture-platform, the newspaper, the stage 
should be laid under contribution for admoni- 
tion, model, and analysis. The natural endowment 
of the student is the best suggestion of the direction 
his efforts should take, but the effort must be 
definite and unsparing. Above all, no student 
should be permitted to feel that his lightest word is 
a matter of indifference. The waste basket is the 
last goal he should picture for his themes, and the 
Cave of Rumor is the natural public of his spoken 
thought. Earnest serious work in self-culture is 
quite different from the self-conscious, priggish af- 
fectation, and is easily enough distinguished in aim 
and practice. 

In the next place, correction and criticism must 
be a normal part of the student’s experience. It 
should come in a natural and obvious way, first from 
himself, in the rewriting and recasting incident to a 
serious, ‘practical interest in the expression of genu- 
ine thoughts and suggestions. Next should be the 
advice and suggestion, or formal criticism, of his 
fellow-students. The comparison of points of view 
confirms interest and opinion, and affords new points 
of departure for thought. In these ways the stu- 
dent is kept from the feeling that writing is as 
burdensome, foreign, and dangerous as an attack of 
typhoid fever, and, like it, epidemic in certain low 
situations and trying seasons. At all costs the 
work of composition must be made, if, indeed, it 
cannot be kept, a matter of course. The aids to 
criticism are the intelligent use of reference books, 
dictionaries, and above all, of the writer’s eyes and 
ears. To take in, record; and comment upon im- 
pressions of possible future value is the lesson that 
must be early learned by all who hope for free and 
adequate English expression. And here the note- 
book habit is a menace unless it is more conscien- 
tiously employed than is commonly the case. Note- 
books should be kept by order and system, should ‘be 
subject to inspection and criticism, and should be 
the meeting place of intelligent conference between 
the student and a sympathetic teacher over thor- 
oughly significant material. The note-book as the 
rubbish heap for future cram is a simple abomina- 
tion. 

But the best of systems and the best of teachers 
can do little for a student who has made a false 
start, and refuses to go back to the plain path of 


honest effort, humble self-judgment, interested at- 
tention, and a belief that written and spoken ex- 
pression are the fullness out of which the heart 
speaks. But we have good authority for believing 
that the heart is deceitful, and to this end the will 
must be set steadfastly to criticism, and again and 
again to criticism. Only the weakling will flinch, 
and he must be held to his unwelcome task or free- 
dom will never take the place of his bondage. 


EFARTHQUAKES. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 

Few occurrences in the natural world are more 
wonderful, and none more terrific, than voleanoes 
and earthquakes. ‘There is a very close relation be- 
tween these two forms of planet disturbance. In 
many cases volcanoes and earthquakes seem to train 
together. It is probable that the same forees that 
produce the one are responsible for the other. 

Yet about these giant forces that produce earth- 
quakes little is definitely known. Much remains to 
be discovered. Just what the interior of this planet 
is is by no means clearly determined. Many geolo- 
gists think it to be in a molten condition, a lake of 
fire. But not a few others challenge this theory, 
and insist that though it was probably in a molten 
condition in early geologie ages, it has cooled suffi- 
ciently to be fairly solid now. 


A PROFESSOR’S GUESS. 


The awful seismic disturbance at Lisbon in 1755 
led many scientists to study the subject. Among 
these was Professor John Mitchel, professor of 
mineralogy at Harvard. In 1760 he published an 
elaborate treatise on earthquakes. Tis theory was 
that the earth has a liquid interior that is covered 
by a thin crust, and that waves of this subterranean 
fiery lake shake the flexible earth crust and produce 
earthquakes. 

Robert Mallet, an eminent authority on*this sub- 
ject, inclines to the thought that the planet is stead- 
ily cooling, and hence contracting, and that as con- 
traction takes place, new adjustments of the rocks 
are made necessary, and these adjustments are so 
violent that smaller or greater sections of the earth’s 
crust are shaken with terrific, and in many in 
stances, with awfully destructive force. 

Steam is considered by many geologists as the 
chief cause of earthquakes, as it unquestionably is 
of voleanoes. Water leaks through from the gsur- 
face to the heated rocks, or lava, of the interior, and 
on its being converted into steam, an awful force is 
generated that must find vent somewhere and some 
way, either in an earthquake that opens up fissures 
in the earth’s crust, or in volcanic explosions terrific 
in their severity. 

Baron Humboldt in his “Cosmos” makes this sug- 
gestion: “If we could obtain daily intelligence of the 
condition of the surface of the whole earth, we 
should probably arrive at the conviction that this 
surface is almost always shaking at some point; and 
that it is incessantly affected by the reaction of the 
interior against the exterior.” It is not at all im- 
probable that the planet is always on the tremble at 
some point or other, although the news of pereept- 
ible and notable disturbances are all that usually 
are registered. 

During the Christian era, up to the year 1880, at 
least 7,000 earthquakes have been recorded, and in 
many instances their history has been varefully 
written. Of these, 230 were very destructive, result- 
ing in a terrific loss of property or life. In 1876 no 
less than 104 were registered. 

FAMOUS STRUCTURES WRECKED. 

The famous Colossus of Rhodes—one of the 
wonders of the world—was thrown down by an 
earthquake in 224 B. C. 

In 794 A. D. the celebrated Pharos, the light- 
house of Alexandria, was toppled over by a violent 
shock. 

The beautiful Church of the Lateran in Rome, 
one of the noblest of the early basilicas, and full of 
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treasures of art, was overthrown in one of the many 
convulsions peculiar to the Italian peninsula. 

In 1185 England was visited by a violent earth- 
quake that destroyed the Lincoln cathedral. 

Nothing that men deem sacred is exempt from 
these earth tremors. In 1546, Palestine was fear- 
fully convulsed, the famous Lebanon shook like a 
leaf, and the bed of the Jordan.was dried up for two 
days. 

Mount Ararat-—where Noah’s ark rested—was 
shaken in 1840, so that large fissures were opened, 
great landslides occurred, and 3,000 houses were 
overwhelmed, occasioning a terrible loss of life. 


APPALLING DISASTERS. 


The danger from earthquakes is much greater 
than that from volcanoes. Usually the volcano 
hangs out some danger signals, by which the people 
in the zone of peril are duly warned. But there may 
he no intimation of the approaching earthquake. 
One moment everything is quiet and unruffled; the 
next moment everything is quaking. Many times 
100,000 people have been swept into the death 
trench in a few minutes. 

In one of the many earthquakes in Sicily, when 
Etna was in convulsion, 15,000 people were gathered 
in and about their cathedral observing the feast of 
St. Agatha: and in three minutes they were all de- 
stroyed, together with the bishops and forty-four 
Benedictine monks who were in the chancel. 

The disaster at Antioch in Syria in 526 was at- 
tended by the greatest loss of life of any on record. 
Antioch lies in a seismic belt, and has been shaken 
to the ground many times. In 526, at the time of 
a great assembly of Christians, the unheralded 
~arthquake visited the city, and 250,000 people per- 
ished in its overthrow. 

In the province of Tosa, in Japan, about 685 
A. D., the earth was shaken violently, and a tract of 
land of nearly half-a-million acres was engulfed in 
the sea. The loss of life could never be correctly 
estimated, but it was believed that it ran up into 
the hundreds of thousands. 

In 893, 180,000 persons wereburied in the ruins of 
their dwellings in India. A thousand years later, 
2,000 square miles of country at the mouth of the 
Indus was submerged, as the result of an earthquake. 

In 1139, Persia was dreadfully shaken, and 
100,000 persons perished. 

In 1693, an earthquake in Sicily buried fifty-four 
cities and towns, and 300 villages. Not a trace re- 
mained of Catania and its 18,000 people. One hun- 
dred thousand persons in all perished in this disas- 
ter. 

In 1703, Yeddo, Japan, was overthrown, and 
200,000 lives were lost. 

In 1751, the city of Concepcion, Chile, was en- 
tirely swallowed up, and the sea covered its site. 
Another city by the same name was built in the 
vicinity, but this was destroyed in 1835, with. its 
25,000 people. Only one house remained standing. 

1755 was a fatal year for Lisbon, Portugal. The 
great shock threw down the principal portion of the 
city, and a part of the city was permanently sunk in 
the waters of the bay at a depth of 600 feet. In six 
minutes 60,000 persons perished. The waters of 
the bay receded at first, and then swept back in a 
tidal wave over sixty feet high. Many other cities 
beside Lisbon were reduced to ruins. Humboldt 
estimated that the portion of the earth shaken by 
this earthquake was four times the size of Europe. 
The velocity of the seismic shock was 1,760 feet a 
second, or twenty miles a minute. The shock 
reached Morocco, and 12,000 Arabs were killed in 
the city of Fez, while 2,000 houses in the Madeira 
Islands were thrown down. 

Caracas, in Venezuela, was entirely destroyed by 
earthquake in 1812. In 1822, a great convulsion 
visited Chile, and 100,000 square miles of territory 
lying between the Andes and the coast was raised 
from two to seven feet. 

Authentic details have just reached us of the re- 
cent awful disaster by earthquake at Quezaltenango, 
in Gruatemala, by which 2 OOO people were buried in 
the ruins of the city, and in the city and country 


near-by fully $50,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. Many of the wealthy planters lost their 
entire fortunes. 

This recent earthquake in Guatemala may have 
far-reaching results in quite another way than that 
of wrecking property and destroying life. As it oc- 


curred near the region through which the proposed 
Nicaragua canal would pass, it may possibly inter- 
fere with building a canal in that section, and may 
lead to the choice of the Panama route, where it is 
said earthquakes are not so numerous, and never so 
violent as in Guatemala and Nicaragua. 


DRA WING.—(V.) 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA, 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Drawing from solids must be given only after con- 
siderable skill has been obtained in drawing from 
the flat. It is obvious that a spherical or ellipsoidal 
object cannot be represented well unless the circle 
and ellipse can be approximately drawn. 

In this work again is the careful, delicate grading 
of subjects in the order of their difficulty emphatic- 
ally necessary. In the following list, the fruits and 


vegetables are arranged with this plan in view. The. 


spherical and ellipsoidal objects are the simplest. 


Onion and lemon, 


The conical forms, having the cireular base not very 
apparent, but rounded as in the radish and onion, 
are but little more difficult. The carrot and turnip, 
which approach more nearly the cone, are the hardest 
of the vegetables to draw. The apple, peach, and 
tomato appear far down.on the list on account of 
that bete noire, the depression at the top. 

1. Orange, plum, cherries. 

2. Potato, pear, strawberry, cucumber. 

3. Lemon, sweet potato, ear of corn. 

4. Radish, onion. 
5. Banana, scullion, salad. 

6. Apple, tomato, peach. 

%. Carrot, turnip, beet. 

For this color work use chalk, as it will blend and 
shade better than will the wax crayon. 


Sweet potato and radish. 


Place a board across each aisle, resting upon the 
first desks in the rows. Remove the pupils from the 
front desks. Place an aisle shelf at the middle of 
each aisle also, if the forms are long. Lay a piece 
of manilla paper upen each shelf, and the object 
upon it. Be perfectly sure, before beginning the 
lesson, that each pupil is so seated as to command 
a good view of one object. Never allow a pupil to 
draw from the object upon the shelf resting upon 
his desk, as it will be too close to him. The ex- 
planation of the various points of the lesson must be 
given in rotation from each model used, so that each 
pupil will thoroughly understand the object from 
which he is to draw. 

There are seven leading points to be considered in 
the drawing of a single fruit or vegetable. 
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Banana and orange. 


I. Position on the paper. 
Il. Size. 


Ill. Shape. 

IV. Color. 

V. Shading. 

VI. Shelf-line. 

VIL. Cast shadow. 

I. Noticing the general shape of the object, let 
the pupils decide in which position to hold the paper, 
horizontally or vertically. Emphasize that the ob- 
ject is to be drawn in the middle of the paper. 

If. How large is the fruit or vegetable? Com- 
pare it with familiar objects about the room, and let 
the children show the size with their fingers. As 
the usual tendency is to draw objects too small, em- 


Carrut para'lel to the eye. 
phasize from the beginning that they are drawing 
‘big round oranges,” or “fine large lemons.” 

III. Let the pupils watch attentively as you pass 
your pencil around the outline of the object. Re- 
mark about any peculiarities. See how round the 
orange is everywhere. Which point of the lemon is 
largest? Notice the various little “hills” on the 
potato. Always decide in which direction the fruit 
or vegetable is longest. 

IV. The pupils select from their boxes the chalk 
nearest in color to that of the object. Speak of 
other things having the same color, and name it. 
Let those selecting wrong colors take their boxes to 
the object and try to match it by laying the chalk 
upon it. After the main color has been massed in, 
see whether it can be made to better represent the 
fruit by mixing some other color with the first. 

These four points are usually sufficient for a les- 
son when a first or second year class is drawing a 
fruit or vegetable for the first time. The four re- 
maining points will be mastered one at a time in 
succeeding lessons upon the same or different objects. 
Do not continue to use the same fruit until all of 
the points are understood, as the class will lose inter- 
est in drawing an orange, for example, four or five 
times. 

V. Try to have the light coming from one side 
of the room only, avoiding cross lights. Question 
the class as to whether both sides of the object look 
exactly the same. Develop the idea that all objects in 
the room are lighter on one side than on the other. 
Why? How shall we make one side darker? Illus- 


Carrot turned to an angle to the eye, 


trate upon the board the method. The dark side of 
a lemon is dark yellow; of an orange, dark orange, 
etc. Get this by putting a little black or brown over 
the yellow or orange, as the case may be, and then 
putting the yellow or orange lightly over the black 
or brown. Continue blending in this way until the 
desired shade is obtained. The brilliant light spot 
should be left white, or the color of the paper, from 
the beginning, and blended into the color with white. 

VI. To get the shelf-line, the back one only, 
“walk” your pencil along the back edge of the shelf, 
and have the pupils tell you that they cannot see the 
pencil all of the time, the object hiding part of the 
shelf-line. Now hold a paper vertically, like a cur- 
tain, directly in front of the object, the lemon, for 
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example, just touching it. The lower edge of the 
curtain will touch the shelf upon which the lemon 
rests, hiding the fruit completely from the view of 
the pupils. As you gradually raise the curtain, tell 
them to watch for the shelf line, and tell you, by 
raising their hands, the instant they see it. Remind 
them that all will not catch the first glimpse at the 
same moment. When the first hand goes up, stop 
the curtain, and note where the line appears for that 
child. Is it above or below the point of the lemon 


or the middle of some other fruit? Let the curtain 
continue to rise, pausing always to note the position 
of the line as it appears to the different groups as 
the hands go up. 

The children at the back of the row see the line 
first, provided they are not much taller than those 
at the front. Show on the board that the line, in 
order to be level, must re-appear directly opposite 
where it disappears behind the object. 

VII. The chalk, pencil, or brush must always be 
used horizontally, in representing horizontal planes; 
therefore the shadow, which is a portion of this 
plane, must be expressed horizontally. Notice the 
shape of the shadow. Illustrate on the board how 
it is possible to make all sorts of shapes. though 
always using the horizontal method. The pupils 
are apt to make the chalk follow the slanting out- 
line of a shadow, and so destroy the flatness which 
can only be gotten by drawing horizontally. 

The shadow is usually darker than the darkest 
part of the object, and darkest where it touches the 
object, fading away toward the edge. Try to have 
it expressed smoothly and evenly. 

Outline work, which should follow the color work, 
requires soft lead pencil or charcoal. Use very 
broad, gray, broken, sketch lines. A few lines run- 
ning parallel to the outline upon the darker side will 
express the rotundity. 

As some objects, such as the banana and carrot, 
present special difficulties, they will require some 
explanation of a more definite character. 

BANANA. 


In presenting long objects at first place them 
parallel to the observer so that there will be no diffi- 
cult foreshortening. Draw a heavy charcoal line on 
your shelf paper parallel to the front edge of the 
shelf. Place the banana so that its ends will touch 
this line, the middle portion curving away from it. 
The children will draw very lightly upon their 
papers with white chalk a representation of this 
“helping line.” They then draw the lower line of 
the banana with its ends touching the line. Next 
they notice the size and shape of the ends. Lay a 
ruler aeross the top of the banana and notice the 
“hill,” only the highest part touching the ruler. 


CARROT. 


At first use the carrot without ‘any green tops. 
Iyraw upon the shelf paper the “helping line” pre- 
viously described. . Notice that the carrot touches 
it nearly or quite all of its length. Have the class 
draw the lower line, showing any deviations from the 
helping line. Next hold a ruler vertically at the 
wide end of the carrot, showing that the latter is not 
vertical. Observe the correct height. Moving the 
pencil along the wpper line from end to end, notice 
iny little irregularities before the pupils draw. Be 
sure that the lower line is horizontal, or else the 
carrot will not appear to lie down properly on the 
shelf, 

For a more advanced lesson, draw the carrot 
turned at an angle. First mark its length by 
prominent dots on the “helping line,” as the object 
lies parallel, touching the line from end to end. 
Now turn the pointed end back a couple of inches, 


allowing the large end to remain touching the 


“helping line.” Have the pupils notice whether the 


pointed end now comes directly behind the dot. 
lay your pencil on the shelf at right angles to the 
helping line, the forward end touching the line, and 
the pointed end of the carrot touching the pencil. 
This will show how much length the carrot has ap- 
parently lost, by being turned at an angle. 

The pupil now places a dot in front of the pointed 
end of the carrot, on the helping line. ‘To find how 
far back of this dot to place the point of the carrot, 
use the curtain as you did in finding’ the shelf-line. 


APPLE. 


Draw the apple at first lying on its side, the stem 
directly forward facing the class, atid in the middle 
of the circular outline. Next stand the apple with 
the stem at the top. Notice that the outline is still 
unbroken by any depression. The stem is inserted 
a little way down in the picture, not, as is frequently 
erroneously drawn by pupils, at the upper edge. 

GROUPING. 


For grouping always select first those objects that 
have been mastered ungrouped by the pupils. The 
entire attention may then be directed upon the prin- 
ciples involved in grouping. Use easy objects for 
the first lessons. Use color for the early lessons, as 
it is a great assistance in the work. 

Hold your curtain as before, in front of the group, 
touching the forward object, the lower edge of the 
paper touching the shelf. As you raise the curtain, 
the pupils tell you which object they see first, and 
consequently lowest down in the picture. They then 
draw this forward object in mass. 

Again using the curtain, have the children dis- 
cover how far up it must rise before they catch a 
glimpse of the second object. Place a dot on the 
outline of object No. 1 where object No. 2 first ap- 
pears; i. e., where the outline of the latter comes out 
of the outline of the first. Start at this point and 
move your pencil around the visible outline of the 
fruit furthest back, the children telling you when 
the outline disappears behind the forward object. 
Let them indicate this point with another dot. 
They now mass in the back fruit, and finish the 
drawing with shading, shadow, and shelf-line. 

Patient individual criticism will produce gratify- 
ing results. Let it be once more emphasized that 
it is an absolute necessity that the teacher shall her- 
self execute these lessons before presenting them to 
her pupils. 


VISITING CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(1I1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. W. BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. : 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL,.—(II.) 


The term, rhythmic motion, was first encountered 
in this school. 
tempt to dilate upon, but will state that the city of 
Chicago furnishes to each school a piano, and in ad- 
dition, teachers and pupils during last year bought 
and rented 207 additional instruments to assist in 
the work of the school. Pianos, then, are essential 
to rhythmic motion. The work is interspersed with 
music.. On the lower floor of this Washington 
school were two instruments, both rented by the 
teachers. One was in the hallway, the other in grade 
one. At a signal given upon one of these instru- 
ments, the children rose, and each small boy, taking 
the hand of a small girl, skipped lightly to the va- 
cant space in the front of the room or to the vacant 
hallway. The music changed. Each child gravely 
saluted his partner, and a quadrille was danced in 


all its changes, ending with a grand square. No 
words were spoken and no directions given. The 


dancing was the most graceful that I have ever seen. 
At the close the children skipped quickly and 
quietly to their desks, and were ready for the next 
task. 

The delight of the children was intense. It shone 
in their faces and eyes. The same delight, inten- 
sity and interest were patent in schoolroom work. 

An exercise in sense-training shown was one in 
which a pupil was blindfolded and several others in 
turn caused to walk across the floor, the blindfolded 
child determining the identity of each from his 
gait. Furthermore, a blindfolded child was given 
an opportunity to distinguish different ones among 


The meaning of it I shall not at- , 


his companions by the sense of touch, by examining 
his features and clothing. 

By means of weights of different sizes the muscu- 
lar sense is trained. 

Songs, such as are employed in our kindergartens, 
were sung. I recall three of these,—one in which 
cherries were picked, another in which castanets 
were represented, and the third. a sewing song. 
Differeitt pupils in grade two danced a jig to music 
for us, and wrote also to music with great facility, 
and with both hands. The movement exercises in 
writing were done with both hands simultaneously, 
the writing of words with each hand separately. 

In all of the variety of work shown there was no 
time lost; one exercise melted into another without 
halt or break, each pupil seeming to know what was 
expected of him and unhesitatingly to do it. — 

This is characteristic of the Chicago schools, s9 
far as my observation goes. It is business from 
first to last; no time is wasted in supplying A with 
a book, B with a pencil, telling C where the lesson 
is, or in any other of those minor interruptions 
which consume so much time and break the conti- 
nuity of school work. 

In the remaining rooms of this school the play 
feature is less prominent than in the two already 
noted. Yet each room was somewhat of a gymna- 
sium, and the recreation idea is given prominent 
place. In the hallways were horizontal bars, in the 
rooms punching bags, dumb bells, and various other 
gymnasium appliances. ‘wo teams Of girls in a 
higher grade played a game of basket ball for us, 
and that, too, with enthusiasm and vigor, although 
quietly. Practice differs greatly in the various 
schools in regard to every part of school work. In 
this particular school, no oral reading is done. The 
pupils read silently good literature, and, when asked, 
reproduce the author’s thought in their own words. 
In a sixth grade, as a special favor, some pupils read 
aloud for us, although we were informed that this 
is never done except on some special occasion. 

The pupils showed a clear comprehension of what 
was read, the articulation was good, but the reading 
was somewhat hurried, as we can see would natu- 
rally be the ease with one accustomed to read silently 
only, and absorbed in getting the thought. 


A DIALOGUE OF TOOLS. 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


WHICH? 
[A dialogue of the tools in a carpenter’s shop after the 
day’s work is over.] 


CHARACTERS. 
1. Father Carpentier. 7. Auger, 
2, Try Square. 8. Cross-Cut Saw. 
3. Hammer. 9. Ruler. 
4. Mallet. - 10. Seratch Awl. 
5. Chisel. 11, Nails. 
6. Knife, 12, Screws. 


(All the tools represented as walkiag alout.) 

Try Square.— It’s not fair for that.man to put me in 
the lowest place. I belong at the head. You. know 
I’m the most necessary tool Fath_r Carpenter uses. Not 
a corner would be true without me. He sometimes says, 
as he takes me, “Come, Try Square, prove me this line,” 
and then I put him the most beautiful right angle! Just 
ninety degrees! (Makes a right angle by bending his 
body forward, keeping his arms folded, and side to the 
audience. He then walks to the left side of the plat- 
form with a satisfied expression, and holds up a try 
square, ) 

Hammer (comes forward from a group of tools, who 
seem amused at Try Square).--Well, Try Square. that’s 
pounding it strong. I’m the most important tool in the 
whole world. I’ve existed almost as long as man has. 
When he didn’t make a steel hammer—because he did 
not know what stecl was—he made one of stone. [ven 
before that he hammered with a stone. I may say that 
my brothers or ancestors have built railroads, bridges, 
ships, and houses. I hammered in the nails that keep 
this house together. And if I don’t actually make every- 
thing useful, I help make the machines that do make 
the things. 

Tools.—So do we! 
head place.) 

Hammer,—Hurrah for me! (Holds hammer in right 
hand; makes motion of pounding, stamping in time with 
his right foot.) 


So do we! (Hammer walks to 


(Continued on page 365.] 
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N:w York City 


A pessimist is one who is jealous of an optimist. 


Nebraska is reaping benefit from the fight of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation. All public service 
corporations must pay higher and more equitable 
taxes, thanks to Margaret A. Haley and her asso- 
ciates. 

Through the action of the various Passenger Asso- 
ciations, all buying tickets for the N. E. A. from 
points south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east 
of the Mississippi have the privilege of returning at 
any date before October Ist. 


Hon. L. E. Wolfe, one of the well-known men in 
the educational work of the country, has been de- 
feated for re-clection as superintendent because he 
chances to be a Democrat, and the political com- 
plexion of the board changed at the last election. 

Lyon G. Tyler, son of ex-President John T. Tyler, 
president of William and Mary College, has a daugh- 
ter in Wellesley, where Booker T. Washington has a 
daughter, and for this he has been severely censured 
by the rector of a church in the vicinage. The stu- 
dents of the William and Mary College have resented 
this criticism of their president in a vigorous and 
manly way. It begins to look as though Booker T. 
Washington may do a more noble work for America 
than his most ardent admirers have prophesied. 


There is no more cause for uncertainty in the 
bringing up of a boy than of a colt. All that is re- 
quired is that we should know as well how to do it, 
and give as much attention to it. There is no more 
cause for anxiety in fitting the parts of the most 
delicately adjusted watch than in making a sledge 
hammer, only one needs adequate skill, training, and 
patience. The man who would assume to make a 
watch because he could forge a sledge hammer 
would soon come to grief, and it is slight cause for 
wonder that so many parents and teachers mourn 
their failure in bringing up boys without adequate 
skill, training, and patience. The surprise is not 


that some boys go wrong, but that all do not in 
view of the little that is known about how to bring 
them up. 


FLAG DAY. 

Governor Yates of Illinois sets apart June 14 as 
“Flag Day” in the following proclamation:— 

To the People of Illinois: In pursuance of a com- 
.mendable custom beeoming established among the 
states of the Union, | hereby proclaim Saturday, 
June 14, 1902, as Flag day, and recommend that the 
day be observed by all patriotic and liberty-loving 
citizens of this state, with such exercises and cere- 
monies as may be in harmony with the general char- 
acter of the day. I would suggest that all schools 
of the state observe the previous day in exercises of 
a patriotic nature, and that citizens, merchants, and 
state officers in all cities and towns decorate ther 
homes, places of business, and publie buildings with 
the Stars and Stripes, in commemoration of the 


oceasion 


CHICAGO LATEST. 


The Normal! scheol! course will be extended to three 
years, and a third of a million dollars will be put into 
buildings. 

The corporations will at once pay in several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of back taxes—for which the 
‘Teachers’ Federation is to be thanked. 

The kindergartens will not be closed, because much 
of the back tax is to be paid in at once. 

The German will not be thrown out, because of 
the payment on the back tayes. 

Drawing and musie will not suffer, because the 
back taxes are being closed. 

For all of which Miss Goggin and Miss Haley are 
more appreciated than ever. 


PORTO RICAN GROWTH. 

The following letter just received shows the earn- 
estness of the Porto Ricans for educational progress. 
The penmanship is vertical and highly creditable, 
and the English will be all right soon. Let us all 
send a book to Manuel Agosto, 40 Cristo street, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

San Juan, Porto Rican, 
April 9th of 1902. 

My dear sir: and all my cons‘deration, you can excuse 
me, that I go to give you a injury. Well, as we have 
desire of establish a little public library, and we would 
like that you sent to me any book that you have. We 
it thankful very much: We are in the Lincoln school 
and we write that know it. Thus is, that you can make 
the favour of sent it, already we have some books but 
we needed many more. We participated you that we 
will keep it clean and bright. We will gladden that you 
are enjoy-ing cf a perfect life, But as we dedicate to 
read tales, or fables, or readers. We wish for have not 
. loss in the study. Good you can sent the book that you 
wish. We are thinking in the chance that we go to 
spend. We know little English, now you can see that 
we write and speak. We have vacant in July to Septem- 
ber, And now we play ball and ramble over the rocks. 
The clime in Porto Rican is very warm and the boys 
cannot play neither skate in the snow, as the boys in 
America. Well I have not more that count you, if you 
have not one book of give me you can answer in the next 
mail, here you have the address. My name is Manuel 
Agosto and I live Cristo street No. 40. 

Very respectfully, 
Manuel Agosto, 


THE FORT SCOTT RECORD. 


The best way to keep before the public the possi- 
bilities of progress is to state specific cases of edu- 
cational advance. The latest incident that has come 
to our notice is in the record of W. C. Lansdon, high 
school principal at Fort Scott, Kansas. He has been 
in charge of the school for six years, during which 
time there has been no increase in the population, 
but he has raised the enrollment from 123 to 323, 
the number of teachers from four to eleven, the yol- 
umes in the school library from 200 to 3,500. When 
Mr. Lansdon went to Fort Seott there were but two 
students in any university, while in the graduating 
classes of the Universities of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Chicago alone there will be twenty graduates this 
year. When he went there, the State University 
was the only one that would accept students from 


the Fort Seott high school, and these were heavily 
conditioned, whereas to-day not only this university, 
but those of Missouri and Chicago admit them with 
credits that enable them to graduate easily in three 
years. It looks very much as though Mr. Lansdon 
held the American high school record for the past 
six years. 


= 


ALEXANDER HOGG ONCE MORE. 

The re-election of Alexander Hogg as superin- 
tendent of Fort Worth, Texas, is one of the genu- 
inely satisfactory events of the season. He is the 
one man in the South who has stood by the N. E. A. 
since 1874, and has probably attended more meet- 
ings than any other Southerner. He is known 
throughout the North. In 1882 he was elected 
superintendent at Fort Worth, and in 1889 was de- 
feated. He was again elected in 1892, and again 
defeated in 1896, and now in 1902 he is again 
elected. There has probably been no similar record 
either North or South. 

Incidentally he has been the railroad specialist 
pre-eminent in the profession, having written the 
ablest articles upon the public service of the rail- 
roads, and of late years has edited a Railroad quar- 
terly. We congratulate Professor Hogg and Fort 
Worth upon his third election as superintendent of 
that-eity. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES—II. 


May 10, 1902. 

Bonaparte. Bonaparte, Iowa, is the one place ai 
which I stopped off on my trip to California. Bona- 
parle makes no demonstration in geography or ency- 
clopaedia, and yet it was one of the most interesting 
of all the incidental places at which I have spoken, 
made so chiefly by a breakfast at which Iowa’s rccord 
became vivid. 

The Drummer. I took my time at breakfast, sit- 
ting through the eating of three men, each with his 
story to tell. William Reps of Keokuk is a drummer 
whose father’s experience is a revelation. Nearly 
fifty years ago the senior Reps left Georgia in good 
funds to settle in Minneapolis. Keokuk was a stop- 
ping place en route. Keokuk was on a boom, a 
beautiful “site” was shown him, price $10,000. He 
did not buy, but went on to Minneapolis, where he 
found only a few log cabins, and could have pur- 
chased half the city for $10,000, but there was no 
“beautiful site,’ so he took the next boat back to 
Keokuk, bought the site and after thirty years sold 
it for $3,500, and the son could buy it to-day for 
$1,500. Keokuk is one of the dreams that did not 
realize. 

A Great Surgeon. The drummer went and Dr. 
Marshall came, and the breakfast went on. He came 
to Keokuk in 1843; a medical school was started in 
tte days of his youth. He took the course and took 
no further training, but he became the great sur- 
geon in all this region, with a vast practice at home, 
a consulting practice for one hundred miles in Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Iowa, lectures in the Keokuk 
medical school, to whose fame, far and near, he has 
added much. He belongs to a society of surgeons 
with members from Boston, New Yerk, Philadelphia, 


and others cities East and West, North and South, 


limited to 125, so that membership means both skill 
and reputation. Dr. Marshall does not know that 
Keokuk has not realized her promise, but thinks of 
her simply as a great opportunity, as the centre of a 
mighty country round about. 

The Patriarch. Drummer and surgeon have gone, 
and the patriarch, William Johnson, eighty-one years 
cf age, has come, and the breakfast goes on aid | 


stay with it. “I came here sixty-six years ago. Not 
much here then. It was Wisconsin ‘Territory. 


Later it was Iowa Territory, and when I had been 
here ten years it became a state,” and then he told 
of the days when the Indians owned everything to 
the West of them, when settlers never went back 
from the rivers or from the borders of native trees, 
when a prairie was no better in their eyes than a 
desert, when he drove the team from Cincinnati as 
a lad of fifteen, and at seventeen went into the mill- 
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ing business, and later opened the pioneer dry goods 
store of the town. His children tell the story well. 
One is the banker of Bonaparte, one is district at- 
torney in Keokuk’s county, one is in Chicago, one in 
Denver, one in ‘Texas, prosperous all of them, they 
tell me. 

“We built one of the first log cabins here,” he 
said, “and I have seen every residence, store, mill, 
factory, schoolhouse, and church built. Yes, | have 
seen the territory and state of Iowa created, and 
have seen the Indians pass away and the trusts 
come,” and we left the breakfast table together. 
Dr. Cresap’s horse and buggy were waiting at the 
door, and as I rode over town and saw beautiful 
homes, artistic churches, mills, and factories, and 
recalled the interesting audience in the Opera House 
of the evening before, I said to the principal and 
superintendent of schools, “I hope you appreciate the 
inheritance upon which you have entered,” and Mr. 
Moore replied, “Is it natural for the twentieth cen- 
tury to appreciate the price the nineteenth has paid 
for what we enjoy?” I will let the reader answer. 


A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The church bells in London were set a-ringing, 
and the London mob was set a-carousing on Sunday 
by the receipt of official news that conditions of sur- 
render had been signed by the Boer delegates, and 
that the long struggle in South Africa was over. 
The war has lasted two years and eight months; it 
has cost England about one thousand million dol- 
lars, or as large a sum as Germany exacted from 
France to pay the cost of the war of 1870-1; and it 
has involved the loss of about 30,000 British officers 
and men, killed in battle, dead from wounds or 
disease, or permanently invalided. 'There was good 
reason for the rejoicing in England when the news 
came, and there will be a world-wide feeling of relief 
that the war is over. Hardly another war of 
modern times has been followed the world over with 
such interest, or has been the occasion of such sharp 
differences of opinion among people .who had no 
direct concern in it. 

« 

The “Shatue bill,” which the House has passed, is 
a measure which codifies and rearranges the existing 
immigration laws, and adds to them certain new re- 
strictions. One of these is a provision for the ex- 
clusion of anarchists, and of all persons who advo- 
cate the overthrow of government; another is a sec- 
tion which extends to two years the period within 
which obnoxious immigrants may be deported; and 
a third and most important is a section which re- 
quires all immigrants of fifteen years or over to be 
able to read in some language, and provides means 
by which their ability may be tested. If this bill 
should become law, we should at last have some 
means of diminishing the alarming influx of alien 
illiterates. In this connection, it is interesting to 
notice that the arrivals at New York in May broke 
all records, reaching to more than 85,000. 

* * * 

It is pathetic to learn, on the authority of Lord 
Pauncefote’s physician, that one matter which 
burdened his mind, and probably contributed to his 
physical enfeeblement, was the criticism to which he 
was subjected in connecton with the joint note which 
il was proposed to send to our government just be- 
fore the war with Spain began. This criticism was 
largely misdirected. There is no reason to believe 
that Lord Pauncefote for a moment cherished any 
unfriendly purpose in anything that he did or pro- 
posed. He was simply trying, as President Mekin- 
ley himself tried, to avert the war. There would 
have been no reopening of those old questions had it 
not been for the gratuitous and short-sighted effort 
which Lord Cranbrook made to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for the proceeding upon Germany. 

* * * 

The ceremonies at Washington, May 24, at the 
dedication of the statue of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, were brilliant and impressive. Lafayette 


square, where the statue has been erected, was gay 
with the mingled French and American flags. The 
statue was unveiled by the present Countess de 


Rochambeau. The addresses by President Roose- 
velt, Ambassadors Cambon and Porter, and General 
Brugere, and the oration- by Senator Lodge were ad- 
mirable expressions of the friendship so long exist- 
ing between the two nations, of which the statue it- 
self was a mute witness. The later receptions in 
New York and other cities afforded an opportunity 
for official and popular demonstrations of regard for 
the visiting French representatives. 
* . * 

It was natural that Memorial day, sacred to the 
memory of the soldiers of the war for the Union, 
should have been utilized in many places for a de- 
fence of the American army of the present against 
indiscriminate attack. President Roosevelt himself 
so used it in his address at the national cemetery at 
Arlington; and pleaded against the injustice of 
traducing the armies in the Philippines because of 
sporadic acts of cruelty, committed by individuals, 
under great provocation, and sternly dealt with by 
the responsible military authorities. The President 
expressed deep regret for any cruelties which have 
been perpetrated by Americans in the Philippines, 
but he declared that they were wholly exceptional 
and had been shamelessly exaggerated. 

* * * 

lhe Cuban government is well under way. Presi- 
dent Palma, at the threshold of his administration, 
experienced one of the inconveniences of a free gov- 
ernment, for some unscrupulous person filched his 
message to Congress and sold it for publication be- 
fore it was delivered,—a proceeding which Congress 
resented as a discourtesy. The message was a calm 
and conservative document, warm in its expressions 
of gratitude to the United States, but mainly de- 
voted to economic questions. _ These are likely to be 
of a difficult sort; for it will not be easy, on the pres- 
ent basis, to raise enough revenue to meet the en- 
hanced expenses of government, and carry forward 
the sanitary, educational, and administrative work. 
Great Britian has followed promptly the example of 
the United States in acerediting a minister to the 
new republic, and other governments have formally 
recognized it. 

* * 

The tumult of the last bull-fight, which consti- 
tuted a part of the ceremonies of accession, had 
hardly died away at Madrid before the young king 
was confronted with a Cabinet crisis which had only 
been suspended until the end of the regency. Un- 
fortunately, the number of capable and disinterested 
statesmen upon whom he can draw in making up 
ministries is not large. Besides these and other in- 
ternal questions, Spain’s foreign relations demand 
consideration. Her strategic position at the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean makes her a desirable 
ally, and she is being more or less openly wooed by 
the partners in the Dual Alliance, and by England 
and Germany. 

* * 

The cause of arbitration in Latin America has 
been appreciably advanced by the treaty which has 
heen signed between Argentina and Chile. These 
republies have been for some time upon the verge of 
war. They have disputed boundaries and rivalries 
at sea, old feuds and present difficulties; and their 
mutual distrust has led them to maintain costly 
navies. But they have now agreed to restrict their 
armaments, to compromise their present difficulties, 
and to submit to the arbitration of Great Britain any 
questions which may arise between them during the 
next five years. 

* 

Any hopes which may have been entertained that 
the cause of electoral reform in Belgium would be 
promoted by a new Parliament have been dissipated 
by the general elections which were held May 25. 
That shrewd device of the Clericals and landholders, 
the plural vote, worked just as it has ‘at. preceding 
elections. The Socialist and Liberal voters were 
overwhelmed, and the Parliament elected is certain 
to be as strongly opposed to any increase in the real 
strength of the popular vote as was that which a few 
weeks ago defeated the project of electoral reform. 
It will require something little short of actual revo- 
lution to-secure true universal suffrage in Belgium 
without the plural vote attachment. 


(Continued from page 363.] 


Knife.—Speaking of age reminds me that I come of 
an ancient family, although for myself I am as keen and 
limber as if I were just made.- My ancestors, young 
Hammer, were made before yours. If you wish to see 
how important our family is, just go into a museum. 
There you will see the thin flakes of hard stone called 
flint, which served as knives for primitive man, and the 
queer wooden blade from Fiji with which the cannibal 
cut off his victim’s head. True, he slung it, but it was 
just the shape of our present butcher’s-knife. O, you 
will see many queer knives there, Father Carpenter 
can’t possibly get along without me. (Walks quickly 
over to Hammer; stands by him with head erect.) 

Some of the Tools.—Good for you, Knife! 

Mallet.—Bah! Cousin Hammer, you make considerable 
noise in the world, but I do about as much work, and 
without marring things as you are apt to do. Look at 
Chisel’s handle when you get through pounding! 
Where you go, I go; so please move along. Think well 
of yourself, I say. (Chisel steps out from group of tools 
when he hears his name called, and puts his hand on 
Mallet’s shoulder as the latter gets through speaking.) 

Chisel.—That’s so, Mallet, Hammer is a boisterous 
fellow, and I would rather work with you. But I can 
have head place if I want it, I’m very necessary. I’m 
sharp, I am. I cut off the wood down to the line that 
Ruler lays and Scratch Awl marks. 

Tools.—That’s so, Chisel! You’re a bright one! 

Chisel.—After I’ve got through with my part, then, 


Hammer, you can drive your nails; not before. (He 
walks slowly about, imitating cutting motion of chisel, 


then takes his place in the line of tools with thumbs in 
his vest armholes.) 

Jack Plane (comes slowly forward, picking shavings 
from his jacket and pockets. Slaps his clothes).—Not 
so fast, friends, I claim an important part. I can 
preach a sermon on what I do. 

Tools.—-Wait till Sunday! 

Jack Plane.—I make all the rough places smooth. <A 
little off here, a little off there, till everything is just 
right. Think what a pleasure it is to go through life 
smoothing out all of the difficult places for people! I 
don’t care for first place. I’m so sure of my own impor- 
tance in our work that I don’t care where I am put. 

Ruler and Scratch Awl (arm in arm. They bow to the 
line of tools, then come forward towards the audience).— 
Chisel spoke of us, We are necessary. What would any 
of you tools do without us? 

Ruler.—I show the place for Scratch Awl to mark. 

Scratch Awl.—And I mark the place that Ruler shows. 

Both.—And we do all this before you fellows can worl. 
What’s all this discussion about, anyway? Who began 
it? We don’t care what place you take; we know where 
we belong. (They hoppity-skip across the stage and sit 
down singing, to the notes of the scale descending and 
ascending: — 


We are lit-tle, but O my! 
Ou-r work will rank quite high.) 


Auger (in deep voice).—Ahem! ’m! This discussion 
has interested me much, friends, I like to get deep into 
the heart of things if I can. You all know that, and 
you all know my importance. Hammer with his nails 
is not a consideration to me with screws, 

Hammer,—We all know, Auger, that you aré a bit of 
a bore. 

Tools.—Ha! ha! A joke! 

Ruler (to Seratch Awl).—He called Master Auger a 
bore. . 

Screw.—And what would he call me? I’m something 
of a bore myself, after Master Auger has made a place 
for me, But they call me an uncertain fellow. Every 
place won’t suit me, but when I’m comfortably fixed I 
like to stay. Now my twin, little Nail, goes almost any- 
where that Hammer sends him, but my drivers, Auger 
or Gimlet, must make my place carefully. 

Screw Driver.—Yes, Serew, once you find your place, 
you keep it well. I wish every one would stand to his 
duty as firmly as you do. (Pats Screw on the head.) 

Screw.—Thank you, Screw Driver. Come here, Nail. 
If Hammer tries, he can find a good word to say for you, 

Hammer (as Nail runs over to Screw).--Yes, yes. I 
could not get along without my good Nail. He’s a fine 
fellow. After all, friends, I don’t believe we could get 
along without each other. 

Tools —That’s so. You're right. 

Father Carpenter (coming in).—Why! why! what’s 
all this confusion, my children? You should be resting 
from your work, Nail, what’s the matter? 

Nail.—They’ve all been saying how important they are 
in your work, and each wants head place. I forgot, 
though; not one of the saws has said a word. Where 
is Cross-Cut? 
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Cross-Cut Saw.—Who wants me? (Rubs his eyes, and 
acts as if he had just waked up.) I’ve been sawing 
against the grain all day, and am too tired to be any- 
thing but cross. My teeth are all on edge. How many 
times Father Carpenter has said, “Don’t touch my Cross- 
Cut Saw. I can’t spare it.” 

Carpenter.—Poor saw! You have a great deal of work 
to do, surely, But I can’t spare any of you. You are all 
necessary. As St. Paul wrote to the early Christians at 
Rome, you are like members of one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office. First, I must have my 
lumber. Where are you, Boards? 

Voices from below.—We’re all right. 

Carpenter.—Then I must have my Ruler and Scratch 
Awl. (Ruler and Scratch Awl go stand by him, Ruler’s 
left hand on Scratch Awl’s right shoulder.) Then I 
must have my Cross-Cut Saw to saw off the proper 
length, Chisel comes next, with my good Mallet to cut 
the wood to a line; then Jack Plane helps along making 
it smooth and neat. Try Square tests it for me. All 
the lines and angles are under his care. Auger or Gim- 
let bores the necessary holes, and Screw Driver puts in 
the Screws, or else Hammer drives the Nails to keep all 
the parts together. So you see you each have a part 
in the beautiful whole. (As the Carpenter mentions 
their names, the tools come forward, each puts a hand 
on the other’s shoulder, and form a circle around Father 
Carpenter.) 

Tools (in unison).— . 
We have each a place in the work, 
Which cannot be filled by another; 
Our duty we hope to do, 
And yet value the work of our brother. 
Boys and girls, in your daily life, 
Work together, shunning all strife. 
With Love for the constant. guiding power, 
Do your duty each day and hour. 


SHOTGUN EXAMINATIONS.—(I1.) 


BY PRINCIPAL EDWIN TWITMYER, SEATTLE. 


1. Who wrote “The Merchant of Venice’? 
What is the sum of 3-5 and 2-20? 
In what state is Gettysburg? 
What is the population of Seattle? 
(a+ 11)? =? 
a Xa 
Who wrote the “Alhambra”? 
Who was president just before Lincoln? 
In what year did the Mexican War begin? 
What European ruler died recently? 
When does congress meet? 
12. Who are the United States senators from the state 
of Washington? 
13. How many teeth does an adult have? 
14. Spell “indelible.” 
15. Mark “e” in transfer. 
.16. Spell “octavos.”’ 
17. Which is the larger, Chicago or St. Louis? 
18. How many members in the president’s cabinet? 
19. When was the state of Washington admitted? 
20. What is the height of Mt. Rainier? 
21. What state first seceded from the union in the Re- 
bellion? 
22. Spell “ruffian.”’ 
23. Who wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? 
24. Who was first secretary of the treasury? 
25. How many letters in the alphabet? 
QUESTIONS. 
[The following questions were given on one occasion 
when Dr. T. C. Mendenhall was present.—Editor.] 
1. Time of regular ‘meeting of congress? 
2. How many feet in a mile? 
3. Spell “inflammation.” 
4. Who was commander-in-chief of our forces dur- 
ing the Mexican War? 
5. Mark “a” in all. 
6. Who is governor of our state, and for how long 
elected? 
7. Who wrote “Bridge of Sighs”? 
8. What is the cube of 1-3? 
9. Who is president of France? 
10. Spell “excel.” 
11. How many more United States senators has Texas 
than Rhode Island? 
12. What is the oldest settlement in the state? 
13. Who was second president of the United States? 
14. Write plural of “valley.” 
15. Who was chief justice of supreme court in time 
of Dred Scott decision? 
16. Change 3-20 to a decimal. 
17. Who wrote “Thanatopsis’’? 
18. Where was the Battle of Gettysburg fought? 
Give state and county. 
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19. Spell “ingenious,” “equal,” “skillful.” 

20. How many square miles in Washington? 

21. In a lunar eclipse, which of the three bodies, 
earth, sun, and moon, is in the centre? 

22. How many states in the union in 1789? 

23. What is the weight of a cubic foot of water: 

24. What is the latitude of Seattle? 

25. Who is secretary of the United States treasury 
now? 

26. Give the lowest common multiple of 6, 12, and 18. 

27. Mark the accent in “obligatory.” 

28. Locate the fibula. 

29. Give date of Indian massacre at Seattle. 

30. How many judges in the United States supreme 
court? 

31. Write an example of a concrete number. 

32. Who wrote “Last Days of Pompeii”? 

33. Spell “indelible.” 

34. Multiply A with an exponent of % by A with an 


exponent of —%. 


35. If I buy a coat for $25, and sell it for $30, what 


per cent. is gained? 

36. In what part of the body are the metacarpal 
bones? 

37. Who commanded the Confederate forces at At- 
lanta? 

38. To what nation does Cuba belong? 

39. Give the maiden name of your grandmother on 
your mother’s side. 

40. In what year did the United States constitution go 
into effect? 

41. What is 33 1-3 per cent. of 99? 

42. Which was the first Southern state to secede? 

43. Which is the further north, Seattle or London? 

44. Sum of 3-7 and 2-10. 

45. Who was the first secretary of the United States 
treasury? 

46. As a general rule, which blood vessels carry blood 
to the heart? 

47. What is 100 per cent. of 20-1000 expressed deci- 
mally? 

48. Who is our minister to England? 


49. In what mountain range is Mount Everest? 
50. Correct the sentence, “Either he or I is right.” 


WILD FLOWERS TO STUDY. 


Arbutus Dandelion 
Anemone Bluets 

A blue violet Milkweed 

A golden-rod An aster 
Oxeye daisy Burdock 
Buttercup Poison ivy 
Cone flower Iris ; 
Trilliums Mallow 

Wild geranium Yarrow 
Robin's plantain Tansy 

Marsh marigolé Healall 
Bloodroot Poison sumac 
Solomon’s seal Chickweed 
False Solomon’s seal Mountain laurel 
Hepatica Lambkill 
Cinquefoil Bellwort 
Fringed polygala Bittersweet 
Bur marigold Wild carrot 


Meadow rue 
Purple avens 
Indian pipe 
Sundew 
Shad bush 
Saxifrage 


Lady’s slipper 
Blue-eyed grass 
Thoroughwort 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Corn cockle 


Co.) 


Evening primrose Sarsaparilla 
Meadow lily Elecampane 
Buttonbush Columtine 
Jewelweed Blueberries 
Bishop’s cap Checkerberry 
Snake’s-head Spurges 
Foam flower Celandine 
Early rue Willow herb 
Dogbane Clematis 
Daisy fleabane Sand spurry 


Butter and eggs 


Speckled alder 
Poison hemlocks 


Purple Gerardia 


Ragwort St. John’s-wort 
Milkwort Pitcher plant 
Chicory Sweet vernal grass 
Clethra June grass 
Baneberry Timothy grass 
Spar grass Fescue grass 
Blue curls Jimson weed 
Spring beauty Cassandra 
Gentians Cohosh 

Pale Corydalis Foxglove 
Cardinal flower Loosestrife 
Groundnut Herb Robert 
Green brier Gold thread 
Vilburnum Nightshades 
Rhodora Dodder 
Pipsissewa Blazing star | 
Pyrola Meadow beauty 
Pimpernel Lobelia 
Spicebush Clover 
Arethusa Pokeweed 
Larkspur Sunflowers 


Adapted from Nature Study and Life. (Ginn & 


HORACKH MANN’S GAY SPIRIT. 


Schoolmaster Page, the dean of Boston pedagogues, 
has some interesting reminiscences of Horace Mann, 
whom he used to know intimately. One time he was 
speaking of the attempts of the opposition to break down 
the elaborate and careful system of education which he 
had formulated. Getting well warmed to his subject, he 
finally exclaimed: “One former is worth twenty re- 
formers anywhere!” 

The great triumph of his life—the establishment of a 
normal school—was the direct result of his personal 
magnetism. Again and again he had implored the leg- 
islative committee for an appropriation for the building 
of his school. At last, wearied by his solicitation, the 
chairman one day exclaimed:— 

“Well, Mr. Mann, if you'll get $10,000 outside, we’ll 
vote you the same amount in the committee.” 

Mr. Mann put on his hat and walked straight from the 
room down into a State-street office, where, by chance, 
there was a meeting of Boston merchants, Striding 
right into their midst, and waving his hat above his 
head, he interrupted their deliberations theatrically: — 

“Who wants the highest seat in heaven? Whoever 
of you wants it can have it, for I am here to give it to 
you.” 

“How’s that, Mann?” smilingly asked one of the party. 

“The man who will give me $10,000 to help build a 
normai school, the first in the state, and the first in the 
country, will earn his right to the highest seat in 
heaven.” 

Without a word, Edmund Dwight swung round to his 
desk, and, taking a slip from a pigeon-hole, wrote a 
check for $10,000 and handed it to Mr. Mann. 

Back to the state house went the jubilant promoter. 
Within a half hour of the time he had left he was in 
the committee room waving his check in the astonished 
faces of the law-makers, and crying, “Eureka!” like an 
effervescent schoolboy. 

The committee voted him another $10,000 on the spot, 
and the first state normal school in the land was as- 
sured.—Boston Herald. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


An Elementary Commercial Geography : 


By Cyrus C. ADAMs, Editorial Staff of the New York Sun, formerly President of the 
Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences (Author of A COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Price, $1.30. Twentieth Century Text-Books.) 12mo. Cloth. 


Not an abridged edition of the author’s highly successful “Commercial Geography ” (for secondary schools), but an entirely new book. 
Simplicity of style and interest of matter have been required in each statement; minutiew avoided; only the broader aspects treated ; few 


or no footnotes. 


Fully illustrated with numerous maps, diagrams and half-tones. 


This book gives the characteristic element in a practical education; it Americanizes a boy and provides him with just the equipment 
essential in a business country. It brings out the commercial powers of the United States in a way that is entirely within the realization and 


intelligence of grammar school maturity. 


Animal Forms. 


of Leland Stanford Junior University, and HaroLp 


Heath, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in the same. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. (The 


complementary volume to “ Animal Life,” by Jordan and Kellogg. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20.) 


‘‘ Animal Life.”” (Ecology.) The first zoology that has given the facts of imme- 
diate observation first—the book’s point of contact is the student’s. Here are the causes 
that affect the social life of animals; their relations to plants, to one another, to man. 

‘¢ Animal Forms” deals similarly with animal morphology, structure and life 
processes, from the lowest, one-celled creations to the highest. ‘The two complete a 
year’s work. The first chapter defines zoology, and explains the morphology of a typical 
animal. The second chapter discusses cells and protoplasm, and prepares the pupil for 
an intelligent study of the general subject. In simplicity of style, in correctness of 
scientific statement, in perfectness of illustration, these books are without a peer, A 
Laboratory Manual is in preparation. Teachers’ Manuals free. 


Twentieth Century English Texts 
and 30 cents per volume. Illustrated. Splendidly edited. Beautifully 


made. Lowest prices. 

The most advanced thought on the teaching of English. Three points of excellence 
have given these Texts their remarkable success during the last year: Their scholarly 
and judicious editing; their singularly tasteful form and durable cloth binding; their 


By Davip STarRR JoRDAN, Ph. D., LL. D., President i 


Twentieth Century Modern Language Series This series 
merely duplicate the already numerous helps to elementary linguistic and 
literary study, but it makes new and valuable contributions. Special 
vocabularies and much fresh illustrative material are introduced. At the 
pha hse highly interesting fields are cultivated that have as yet been 
unbroken. 


R Edited by Henry A. Topp, Ph. D., Columbia University. A First 
F ENCH Book in French: By Cuances A. Downer, A. M., College of the 
City of New York. Jules Verne’s Les Forceurs de Blocus: Edited by C. Fon- 
TAINE, B. L., L. D., De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 12mo. Cloth, 30 cents. 


(Others in preparation.) 


Edited by Horatio 8. Wurre, LL. D., Cornell University. A Ger« 
GERMAN man Reader: By H. P. Jonxs, Ph. D., Hobart College, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans: By Lewis A. Ruoapes, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois. 12mo. Cloth, €0 cents. Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm : 
By Cuances B. Witson, A. M., State University of Iowa. Freytag’s de Journalis- 
ten: By T. B. Bronson, A. M., Lawrenceville (N.J.) School. 12mo. Cloth, 45 cents. 


(Others in preparation.) 


Edited by Wittram F. Gresr, A. M., University of Wisconsin. 
First Book in Spanish: By the Editor. F wae 


SPANISH 


exceedingly reasonable prices. 


Wherever these features are appreciated these books 
are adopted, because they are truly the Monet Eneuisu Texts. 


(Others in preparation.) 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND. By Jermain G, 
Porter, Ph.D. University of Cincinnati. Illustrations 
by Albrecht Durer. Boston: Ginn & Co, 143 pp. 


Price, 55 cents. 
The literary and legendary side of astronomy has 


unique interest in its portrayal of the mythology of the 


sky as embodied in the classic stories of Greece, in the 
folklore of more recent periods, and in much of our best 
literature. The word star includes the sun and the 
moon. The primitive ideas respecting them and the va- 
rious forms of worship paid them, together with the 
beautiful and striking fancies connected with them, are 
charmingly set forth in this book. 

Constellations, of which most people are strangly igno- 
rant, are taken up in some detail. The legends about 
each are told, attention is called to some of the poetic al- 
lusions to them, and interesting facts about the more 
prominent objects in the different groups are also pre- 
sented. Particularly interesting is the final chapter, 
which gives the legends of the Milky Way and the weird 
and beautiful ideas which it has ever inspired. 

if the book had no other points of interest, the illus- 
trations alone make it worth while. They include 
twenty-eight carefully-made reproductions from Albrecht 
Durer’s famous drawings, which represent the classical 
ideas of the constellations. The work has an attractive 
and durable cover. It is time that some such effort be 
made to give new zest to the study of astronomy. 


ECONOMY. By Orison Swett Marden. New York: T. 


Y. Crowell & Co. ; 
“Keonomy” is a practical discussion of a subject which 


appeals to every one’s attention in these days. The little 
essay is very well written, with suggestions for thrift, 
and reads most interestingly. It is also well illustrated 
with copies of photographs, etc. 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC—BIGHTH 
YEAR. By S. W. Baird, Principal Franklin Grammar 
School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 159 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 
This is a highly attractive book, from the standpoint 

of the teacher and for the good of the child. It is prac- 

tical to the last degree, and so varied as to meet every 
demand of those who have been calling for an enriched 
course in upper grammar grade arithmetic. 

This volume is the last of the eight-book series, com- 
pleting a remarkably well-graded and comprehensive 

grammar school course in arithmetic. It begins with a 


review of the essential parts of the lower books, and then 
furnishes a thorough treatment, with applications, of 
percentage and interest, including, also, exercises on the 
metric system, the elementary principles of algebra, in- 


volution, evolution, and mensuration. Operations, ex- 
planations, and analyses are given in full; the numerous 
illustrative examples have been carefully selected; and 
the principles involved will be easily and cy:arly under- 
stood by the pupil, with but little assistance from the 
teacher. This book must be as popular as the more ele- 
mentary volumes of the series have been. 


JOY BELLS. By William Trevelyan Browne. 

York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 

These are the verses of a man with a great gladness 
in his heart, one who believes in the largeness and 
beauty of human life, and, too, has come close to nature, 
with her changing forms and sounds. Browning’s 
thought of “the wild joys of living” is the mastering im- 
pulse of the first part of the book, and among the voic- 
ings of deeper thoughts are bits of verse that give them- 
selves up to pure enjoyment of elemental sounds, the 
subtle breath of winds, the fantastic vagaries of flying 
clouds. A sweet, pure, and reverent nature is revealed, 
one that has lived gently and listened ‘to birds and bees, 
to babes and sages with open heart.” 

Part II. revives in metrical form a number of legends 


New 


‘of saints and heroes, interspersed with playful fragmen's 


of lighter tone. ‘The true art of interesting others,” 
says some one, “is to know when one’s self is interested.” 
There are many readers who will share the joy and 
brightness of this book, which bears the impress of the 
author’s cheery optimism. 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS:— 
UNDINE. A Romantic Fairy Tale. 
Fouque. Prefatory Note by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. Illustrated. 149 pp. i 
TYPEE: LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. By Her- 
man Melville, Illustrated. 316 pp. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

These books of the “Young Readers’ Series” are suit- 
able fer the pupils of the higher grammar school. 
“Typee” records sincerely and graphically the actual ex- 
periences of the man who wrote it, and was given high 
praise by Robert Louis Stevenson, himself an authority 
on the South Seas. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. Vol. I.,9 A. D. to 1648 A. D., 517 pp. Vol. 
II., 1648 to 1871, 470 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $4.00. 

It is more and more apparent that American students 
must acquaint themselves with German history in its en- 
tirety as has never been the case heretofore. English 
history has been quite thoroughly mastered, and French 
history fairly well understood, but Germany has been 
taken incidentally, and by men and special issues. All 
this is undoubtedly to be changed. Germany will receive 
her full share of popular scholastic attention, and for this 
Mr. Henderson’s book comes in good time. Its scope, 


By F. De La Motte > 


reliability, and interest are all that can be desired. It 
is not only good German history, but a good treatment 
thereof for American students, and for the general 
reader, as well. 

Aside from its reliability as to facts and its fairness 
as to interpretation, it has the life and movement indis- 
pensable to a great work, which this really is. What 
Green’s “Short History of the English People” was in 
its day, and continues to be even to this day, this two- 
volume work of Mr. Henderson ought to prove as a Ger- 
man history. Its spirit and movement give it an attrac- 
tiveness that few reliable histories possess, 


McCULLOUGH’S LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE, By Annie Willis McCullough. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Illustrated. 128 pp. Price, 25 cents, 

Every number in this well-known and widely-used se- 
ries of Eclectic School Readings is a delight. This book 
comprises a carefully-graded selection of short and at- 
tractive stories, many of which are arranged in groups, 
to retain the child’s interest in the characters. The vo- 
cabulary used is confined mainly to that found in the five 
leading First Readers, and the new nouns and verbs in- 
troduced in each lesson are closely related to those of 
the story preceding. The words learned are impressed 
on the child’s mind by repeated use of the same, or 
similar, phrases and sentences. The book is beautifully 
and abundantly illustrated, and will be welcomed by all 
primary teachers, especially by those who have learned 
what to expect. 

LE MISANTHROPE. By Moliere. Edited by Edward 
S. Joynes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Moliere’s favorite comedy comes from Professor 
Joynes, eminently adapted by work upon text, preface, 
and notes for the literary French course of the prepara- 
tory schools. ‘Le Misanthrope” is No. III. in the Stu- 
dents’ Series of Classic French Plays, published by 
Henry Holt & Co, 

Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns” is published in the Cam 
bridge Literature Series, edited in a very attractive 
form, with introduction and notes by Cornelius Beach 
Bradley, professor of rhetoric in the University of Cali- 
fornia. This series is published by Benjamin H. San- 
born, Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Complete Graded Arithmetic.” ( Grades III to VI inc'usive.) By 
George E. Atwood. Price, 25 cents each.——‘True Tales of Birds and 
Beasts.’’ Edited by David Starr Jordan. Price, 40 cents. Loston: 
D. C. Heath & Co, 

‘**Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” By Howard Pyle.— 
** Don Quixote de La Mancha.” Edited by M. Burtand L. L. Cable. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

* Civil Government of Ohio.” By F. H. H. Roberts. Price, $1.00. 
——‘‘Four American Explorers.’’ By N.F. Kingsley. Syracuse, N. 
Y.:*C. W, Bardeen. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
June 10-16: North Carolina Teachers’ As- 


sembly, Wrightsville. W. OD. Car- 
michael, Jr., Durham, secretary and 
treasurer. 

June 19-21: Georgia Educational Asso- 


ciation, Tybee, Cumberland Island, G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens. 

June 24: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
June 24-26: Arkansas Stafe Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1: University Convocation 
of the State of New York, Albany. 

June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer: School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

June 30-July 1: New York University 
convocation, Albany. 

June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 
school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo. 
principal. 

July 1: Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, O. A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs, R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany.- Dr, S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Director, G. W. Field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


ad 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington, its citizens and teachers, 
and all Vermont, are awake to the impor- 
tance of the coming meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, 
Superintendent Ranger is enthusiastic, 
and is imparting his enthusiasm to others 
as he has opportunity. Burlington is 
wonderful in the many natural attrac- 
tions within its borders and in its vi- 
cinity. A neat little folder containing a 
list of some of them has been prepared, 
and will be ready for distribution at the 
meeting. If any care to see it before they 
come, a request sent to J. D. Bartley, Ed- 
munds high school, Burlington, Vt., will 
bring it by return mail. 

RUTLAND. Henry Turner Bailey of 
Scituate, Mass., has been engaged to ad- 
dress the class of 1902 of the Rutland high 
school on commencement day, June 18. 

BURLINGTON. While delivering an 
address at a reunion dinner of the New 
England alumni of the University of Ver- 
mont, at Boston recently, President Buck- 
an intimated that he might retire from 
office after the centennial celebration in 
1904———_The Founder's Day oration of the 
University of Vermont will be given by 
Charles Whiting Baker, C. E., class of ’86, 
associate editor of the Engineering News, 
New York City. 

RANDOLPH. Plans are being made to 
hold a reunion of the former students, 
teachers, and graduates of the Orange 
county grammar school and the Ran- 
dolph state normal school at Randolph 
Centre during Old Home week next 
August. Many prominent graduates have 
already signified their intention of being 
present and to assist in the exercises. 
Hon. Hiram A. Huse of Montpelier will 
give the historical address. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EPPING. The school boards of the 
Salem, Hampstead, and Epping super- 
visory district held their annual joint 


‘committee meeting at Epping May 26. 


Dr. H. O.. Smith was also present with an 
application from Hudson, N. H., for ad- 
mission to this district. After due con- 
sideration, it was voted to re-organize, 
with Hudson as a part of the supervisory 
district. The election of district officers 
resulted in the selection of Dr. George R. 
Bennett of Hampstead for chairman, and 
John J, Tilton of Epping for secretary 
and treasurer. The time was reappor- 
tioned and salary fixed for the year begin- 
ning August 1, 1902. Superintendent 
Edgar E. Hulse was re-elected at an in- 
crease of salary for the ensuing year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Mary Laughlin, Dor- 
chester, Mass., Radcliffe, 1900, a teacher 
in the Roxbury high school, has won the 
Parisian scholarship offered by the Dante 
Society The pupils of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory School of Opera de- 
serve only the highest praise for the very 
commendable way in which they sang at 
their recital on Thursday and Friday at 
the Boston theatre. The soloists were 
Louis Black, U. S. Kerr, Edith Patterson, 
Frederick Day, Zelda Rotali, Mabel Stana- 
way, Edith Ely, John Codman, Clara Sex- 
ton, Eleanor Creden, and G. Y. Kells.—— 
Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent of 
schools in Providence, R. I., spoke in 
Lorimer hall, Tremont Temple, before an 
audience of teachers May 24 on ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy: the Teacher and the Text-Book.” 
It was the fifth conference of New Eng- 
land Educational Workers on the best 
methods of teaching geography. Edwin 
F. Kimball, chairman of the committee on 
general education, presided, Robert C. 
Metcalf and Walter S. Parker, two super- 
visors of Boston schools, and Miss Mary 
C. Mellyn, instructor in the Boston nor- 
mal school, participated in the discussion 
which followed.——Robert Swan, the oldest 


_mont street. 


principal of Boston schools, died June 1 
at his home at 29 High street, Dorchester, 
He had apparently been enjoying the best 


of health, and he had attended, as 
usual, to the routine duties of his 
school throughout last week. He 


wes born in Dorclfester November 28, 
1821. He received his education in the 
local schools, and in 1837, before he had 
completed his studies, became an instruc- 
tor in a Charlestown school, of which his 
brother, William D. Swan, was master, 
Later he became sub-master of the May- 
hew school, and from that position he 
was promoted in September, 1856, to be 
master of the Winthrop school on Tre- 
Here he had remained since, 
many of the pupils of late years being the 
children of those whom he had taught 
during the early years that he was con- 
nected with the school. 

CAMBRIDGE. The annual spring 
meeting of the New England Teachers’ 
Association was held May 31 at the Har- 
vard Union. About seventy-five teachers 
were present, and President Albert P. 
Walker of the Boston English high school 
presided. The feature of the meeting was 
a report by the committee on “Historical 
Sources in Schools.” The committee con- 
sisted of Professor Charles D. Hazen 
(chairman), Smith College; Professor Al- 
bert B. Hart, Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor Edward G. Bourne, Yale Univer- 
sity; Professor Max Farrand, Wesleyan 
University; Miss Sarah M. Dean, high 
school, Newton. The report was divided 
into four parts—usefulness of sources, 
ancient history, mediaeval and modern 
European history, and English history. 

SPRINGFIELD. The trustees of Am- 
herst College held their annual meeting 
May 29. Routine business was transacted 
and officers elected for the year. John BE. 
Sanford was re-elected president, and 
Professor Williston Walker was_ re- 
elected secretary. George A, Plimpton 
was elected a member of the committee 
on instruction, in place of Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst, whose term had expired. Regula- 
tions were adopted pertaining to the 
shortening of the college course to three 
years, or three years and one term, as 
may be desired by the student. This will 
be done by increasing the number of 
courses to six for the three years, pro- 
vided the student may be able to main- 
tain a good standing in this way. If the 
student desires to take three years and 
one term, it can be done by taking six 
courses during the last three years. Wil- 
liam J. Newlin was appointed Walker in- 
structor in mathematics. Mr. Newlin 
graduated from the college in 1899. A. L. 
Goodale was appointed registrar. Pro- 
fessor A, L. Kimball was allowed to take 
a sabbatical year, and, with his family, 
will go to Europe, Professor French, for- 
merly of the University of Cincinnati, 
will take the place of Professor French 
as professor of physics. 

ASHBURNHAM. By the terms ‘of the 
will of Jacob H. Fairbanks, the Cushing 
Academy at Ashburnham will receive a 
legacy variously estimated at from $200,- 
000 to $400,000, while the town of Ash- 
burnham is to receive $40,000 for the erec- 
tion of a memorial town hall. Jacob H. 
Fairbanks was for many years one of the 
best-known business men in Massachu- 
setts. Born at Ashburnham in 1826, he 
went to Fitchburg at an early age and en- 
gaged in the grain and iron business, 
amassing a fortune, He was twice mar- 
ried, but had no children. After making 
adequate provision for his widow, the 
will provides for thé payment of a num- 
ber of small legacies, and after payment 
of $40,000 to his native town for the erec- 
tion of a suitable town hall, on a site to 
be selected by the selectmen on the main 
street, all the rest of his property is left 
without condition to Cushing Academy, 
so that it is expected that the academy 
will eventually receive from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


CROSBY’S COLD 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 


nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VirALIZzep PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


1f not found at Drugegists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
AND CATARRH CURE. 


It does not contain cocaine, 


BRIDGEWATER. The  forty-ninth 
convention of the Bridgewater Normal 
Association will be held Saturday, June 
14, in accordance with the following ar- 
rangements: Assembly hall—Meeting at 
10.15 a, m.; address by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D. D., pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Invited guests: Mrs, 
Palmer, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Hill, Miss Carl- 
isle, Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Seaver. Town 
hall—Luncheon; speeches. 

NEEDHAM. Henry M. Walradt has 
been re-elected superintendent of schools 
for the next year. This is his seventh 
election to that position, 

EVERETT. Superintendent U. G, 
Wheeler of Wakefield and Lynnfield was 
unanimously elected superintendent at 
Everett May 28, at a salary of $2,200. 
Mr. Wheeler is a graduate of Bates Col-' 
lege, and taught for a number of years 
before taking the superintendency in the 
Agawam district, which he afterward left 
for his position at West Springfield. He 
has been in Wakefield for the past three 
years. His work in Wakefield has been 
unusually successful, his committee there 
making a special effort to retain him at 
an advanced salary when it became evi- 
dent that he was likely to be elected at 
Everett. 

BRIMFIELD. The annual meeting of 
the trustees of the Hitchcock Free Acad- 
emy at Brimfield was held May 28.  H. 
H. Bowman and W, W. McClench were 
present from this city, and Dr. E. W. Nor- 
wood from Spencer. The same board of 
officers was elected. They are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. W. Norwood; vice-president, 
O. F. Brown; clerk, George M. Hitch- 
cock; treasurer, H. H. Bowman;  pru- 
dential committee, O. BE. Parker, G. M. 
Hitchcock, Charles S. Tarbell, F. Lincoln 
Peirce, Salem D. Charles. Charles H. 
Walker of Warren was chosen a member 
of the board of trustees for the term of 
five years. The same teachers were re- 
elected for the next year. They are: 
Principal, Wellington Hodgkins; as- 
sistants, Clemens Yost and Christina C. 
Wright. 

SPRINGFIELD. The eighth and ninth 
grades of the State-street grammar school 
are doing a very practical bit of manual 
training work. The manual training 
classes are held in two rooms in the base- 
ment. One of these has no flooring, and 
the boys have started putting down a fine 
flooring. It will be finished by July. 
They have cut a door through between 
the two rooms and carefully built and 
varnished the casing. They are planning 
to build a partition in one corner of one 
of the rooms, and fit this nook up for a 
manual training library, For this library 
they have already built one chair, and 
two chairs are in the process of building. 
They are completing a large library table, 
six by three, and have finished a book- 
ease. Their plan for furnishings for this 
room includes a long window seat, and 
the girls of the school will cover the 
walls with burlap, and make portieres of 
burlap, on which will be drawn some de- 
sign in stencil. The drawings for all the 
furnishings are original with the boys, 
and many of the pupils have been en- 
thusiastic enough to work outside of 
school hours on both the flooring and the 
library furnishings. 

EVERETT. The teachers of Everett 
will tender Superintendent R. J. Coudon 
a banquet in Whittier hall, Everett, Tues- 
day evening, June 10. In addition to the 
teachers of this city, a few leading edu- 
cators of the state, with whom Mr. Cou- 
don has come into close contact, will be 
invited. 

SOUTH HADLEY, The Head Masters’ 
Club of Western Massachusetts was enter- 
tained at Mount Holyoke College May z4. 
During the morning the club members 
were shown about the campus and college 
buildings, and those who wished visited 
some of the classes. Luncheon was 
served in Rockefeller hall, to which the 
members of the club and their wives and 
the members of the college faculty were 
invited. After the luncheon there were 
several speeches. President Woolley 
gave a brief address of welcome.  Prin- 
cipal George Rugg of Chicopee, chairman 
of the executive committee of the club, 
presided as toastmaster. Principal A. C. 
Akers of Holyoke spoke on the “Teaching 
of English,” and Miss Stevens, head of 
the English department, spoke for the 
faculty on the same subject. Superin- 
tendent A. C. Thompson of Palmer and 
Dr. Hinsdale, head of the German depart- 
ment, discussed “College Certification.” 


Superintendents and supervisors will do 
well to take the course in supervision at 
the Martha’s Vineyard Institute. Address 
I’. A, Verplanck, South Manchester, Conn, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association for 
1902 will be held at Pittsburg July 2, 3, 
and 4, in Carnegie hall, and will be very 
largely attended. Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
principal of the Lock Haven state normal 
school, is president of the association. 
He and his associates on the executive 
committee, Dr, John §S. Stahr of Lan- 
easter, and Superintendents CC. A. 
Babcock, Oil City, Addison L. Jones, West 
Chester, and R. B, Beitrick, Brookville, 
have arranged a good program, and we 
hope to see a general representation of 
the teachers and superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania at this meeting. Coming, as it 
does, the week before that of the National 
Association at Minneapolis, it can be 
readily taken on the way to Minnesota by 
those desiring to do so. 


GREENSBURG. The various borough 
and tewnship elections for teachers will 
be held early in June. In all there are 
about 800 teachers required in the county. 
Last year a shortage was caused, due to 
the iow wages paid to teachers, and many 
who had been engaged in the profession 
had sought other vocations. County 
Superintendent W. W. Ulerich, placed at 
a disadvantage through the conditions 
presented, has sent an appeal to the pub- 
lic school directors in every part of the 
county. In part the appeal says: “Five 
years ago the average wage of the teach- 
ers in the county was $43.33 per month. 
The average salary paid teachers per 
month at the present time is $47.54, an in- 
crease of only $4.21 per month. We know 
of no other business in which the average , 
monthly pay has not increased more than 
this. This fact is made more apparent 
when it is understood that the standard 
of qualification of teachers has been 
raised materially during the past few 
years. In this county the average length 
of the school term is 7.8 months. This 
gives a teacher a yearly salary of $370.81. 
This is much too small, is it not, for the 
great expense a teacher is at to fit him- 
self for the work?” The circular con- 
tinues in telling of the resources of the 
county, the present prosperity, and con- 
cludes by saying: “Believing that if the 
financial condition of your district will at 
all warrant it, an advance, both in salary 
and term, will be considered favorably.” 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
July 3, 4, and 5. The Conference of 
County and City Superintendents and 
other prominent educators will be held at 
the University of Virginia July 7, 8, and 
9. These meetings are to be held during 
ihe session of the Virginia Summer 
School of Methods, which begins at the 
University of Virginia. on June 23, and 
continues for six weeks, The School of 
Methods promises to be the largest and 
most important summer school ever held 
in any southern state, and one of the 
largest ever held in the country. The 
course of instruction extends from the 
primary grades to the highest college and 
university classes. 


IRST VOL. NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA nearly ready. 
Teachers and alert college men 
wanted as agents. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 


120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Establishe! 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

For circular and pes a 

the school, Newbury, corner of bxeter St., 
; $2 G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only, Especia! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, A. G. Boyvgen, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For cotaterese address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


sur NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrousure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G, THOMPSON, Principal, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion held on May 28 the following letter 
was presented: — 


Department of Education, the City of 
New York, Office of the City Supeyin- 
tendent of Schools. 

New York, May 27, 1902, 

To the Board of Education:— ~* 
Gentlemen: I hereby respectfully apply 

for retirement, pursuant to Section 1092 

of the Charter, to take effect September 

1, 1902; 

In this connection it seems proper to 
state that I have seen the school system 
of New York—Manhattan and the Bronx 
—grow from 42,000 pupils to 266,000; and 
from 1,250 teachers to 6,240. 

In December, 1857, I was appointed 
vice-principal of public school 9, a 
small school on West Highty-second 
street; in 1860 I was elected principal of 
said school; in 1865 I was transferred to 
the principalship of grammar _ school 
51, on West Forty-fourth street, which po- 
sition I held until June, 1872, when I was 
elected assistant superintendent of 
schools. 

Upon the resignation of Henry Kiddle, 
in October, 1879, I succeeded him as city 
superintendent, which position, with its 
changes of title, I held until February of 
the present year, when I became associate 
city superintendent. 

I may also be permitted to add that I 
have filled every position in the evening 
schools, from assistant teacher to that of 
principal of the evening high school, 
which latter position I held for almost 
four years, until my election as assistant 
superintendent in 1872. 

Throughout my official connection with 
the public schools I have endeavored at 
all times to perform my duty conscien- 
tiously. 

I feel that the schools of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, considered from an educa- 
tional point of view, ‘compare favorably 
in methods of instruction and in the suc- 
cess of their graduates with any school 
system in the world. 

To the loyalty, devotion to duty, and 
cordial co-operation of my _ assistants, 
principals, and teachers has been due the 
great success of the schools, under the 
ever-changing conditions of the past 
quarter of a century; and I desire at this 
time to make formal and heartfelt recog- 
nition of their services, 

The promotion of the interests of the 
public school system of the city of New 
York has been my life work, and I assure 
you, gentlemen, that this interest will 
continue undiminished while I live. 

Very respectfully, 

John Jasper, 
Associate City Supt. 


The board unanimously resolved to re- 
tire Mr. Jasper on September 1 next, on 
an annuity of $2,000. 

Previous to this, a warm discussion 
arose on the proposition to re-elect Mr, 
Jasper to succeed himself, and to retire 
him on September 1, The friends of the 
associate superintendent claimed that, 
unless this were done, he would lose his 
pension; but the opponents of this meas- 
ure, fortified by an opinion from the cor- 
poration counsel, claimed that under the 
charter he held over until his successor 
should be appointed. By a vote of 29 to 
15 the board took this view of the matter 
and decided to elect a successor in Sep- 
tember. 

The board of education has adopted the 


(Signed) 


Superintendency 
A Course in Supervision and School Management 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 
July 8 to Aug. 1, 1902 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 
Supt. WM. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, 0. 
Supt. GEO. I, ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass. 


Prof. H. H. HORNE, Hanover, N. H. 
Dr. WM. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Supt. F. A. VERPLANCK, So, Manchester, Ct. 


Supt. LOUIS P. NASH, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE INSTITUTE 


For full information address 


F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Conn. 


SUMMER 


t. John, N.B. 
he Bay of Fundy 
Leaving Boston Thursdays, 
July 3 and August 7, 1902. 


TOUR 


i THE 
EVANGELINE 
| $36.5 | COVERS EVERY EXPENSE 


BY SEA 
AND LAND 


ND And... 
Halifax, N.S. 


FOR TOUR OF EIGHT DAYS. 


For full information address J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 


course of study for the high schools of 
the city, with the exception of the High 
school of Commerce and the Manual 
Training High school. There has not 
been any decided change in the subjects 
which must be studied, but one item of 
particular interest is that which specifies 
what will be required for graduation from 
the high schools. The specifications in 
the main are that the student must have 
studied at least one foreign language for 
net less than three years and have com- 
pleted courses which shall total not less 
than 3,000 periods of studies requiring 
preparation. Periods are to be fifty min- 
utes each. During the first years of the 
course drawing and art will be required 
for two periods, and music for one per- 
iod a week. During the last two years 
of the course the courses will be optional. 

Henry W. Jameson, John L. N. Hunt, 
and John Dwyer have been re-elected dis- 
trict superintendents for a full term of 
six years each, and Walter L. Hervey 
succeeds himself on the board of exam- 
iners. 

The schools are to close for the summer 
vacation on June 27, 

Commissioner Greene presented an ap- 
propriate resolution upon the death of 
Henry W. Maxwell, some time a member 
of the Board of Education of the city of 
New York, as a delegate from the borough 
of Brooklyn, which was adopted by a 
standing vote and ordered spread in full 
on the minutes. 

A luncheon was recently given at the 
Hotel St. Denis by the Doctors of Peda- 
gogy to John Dwyer, one of their num- 
ber, in honor of his elevation to the su- 
perintendency. Dr. T. O. Baker, principal 
of public school 101, Brooklyn, pre- 
sided, E. W. Still, principal public school 
89, Manhattan, being secretary. 

Associate City Superintendent Thomas 
S. O’Brien was the first speaker, He 
said in part: “It is a great pleasure to 
be with you because you do not stand for 
the political school of teachers—that kind 
of intelligence which expresses itself in 
the endeavor to capture high places, You 


Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


stand for progress and that intelligence 
in teachers which is essential to the up- 
lifting of the morals of the entire system. 
It is a pleasure, too, to do honor to one 
who does not owe his position to any 
sort of entreaty or petition, but to the 
wise stand he took in your ranks and pro- 
fession. His light at last has burned a 
hole through the bushel.” 

Associate City Superintendent Edward 
L. Stevens, the next speaker, after com- 
plimenting Dr. Dwyer, said that two 
things have exerted a great influence in 
public affairs, the extension of civil ser- 
vice and the primary. The same influ- 
ences, particularly the civil service idea, 
had worked for the benefit of the schools. 


This and the change in public sentiment - 


stimulated by the participation of women 
in public affairs, and by the attitude of 
the young men who had begun to have a 
lively interest in public affairs and in the 
science of public education, had been 
most beneficial. 

“There are more,’ continued Superin- 
tendent Stevens, “who have for their ob- 
ject the increasing of the efficiency of the 
public schools for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, not for the benefit of the teachers. 
Some of us who, during the last four 
years, have been fighting for the rights of 
teachers have grown a little tired. 
Teachers should have their rights, but the 
purpose of this is augmenting the effi- 
ciency of the schools for the children. 
Appointments to positions are for the 
benefit of the child—not for the teacher 
or prospective teachers, Those who are 
associated with me are actuated by this 
one spring or motive or purpose. 

“We are working under the leadership 
of men who deserve honor, praise, help- 
fulness, and support from every’ man who 
loves humanity and children, and has 
hope for the race. I deem it an honor to 
speak of President C, C. Burlingham, who 
is giving of his youthful strength and his 
culture, all that he can from his store for 
the benefit of the schools. If the people 
of the city of New York will permit the 
city superintendent of schools, William 
H. Maxwell, to follow his highest ideal, if 
they will allow him time to work out the 
problems which must be solved, and at 
the same time encourage and support 
men like the president of the board, the 
period will come when the verdict that 
the schools of Indianapolis or Plainfield, 
or some other place, are ahead of New 
York City schools will be changed.” 


FAMOUS NICKEL PLATE MEALS. 


The Nickel Plate road now serves a la 
earte meals in its dining cars, in addition 
to the already famous Individual Club 
meals. Trains carry finest coaches and 
Pullmans; lower rates than via other 
lines, Inquire of nearest ticket agent, or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. agent, No, 


258 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
my29-3t 


“How do you tell the age of a turkey?” 
“By the teeth.” 

“A turkey hasn’t got teeth!” 

“No; but I have.”—Tit-Bits. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
1 EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wok of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Professor C. H. Haskins of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will become a profes- 
sor of history at Harvard in 1902-1903. 
He will conduct courses on the history of 
mediaeval institutions, the introduction 
to the sources of mediaeval history, and 
on Roman history to the reign of 
Diocletian. 

Charles Homer Haskins tendered his 
resignation as professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin last December. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. in 1890 at 
Johns Hopkins University. He was spe- 
cial lecturer at Harvard in 1899-1900. 
Since that time he has passed practically 
two years in study in Europe. He is 
thirty-two years old, and a native of 
Meadville, Pa. 

The Rev. Norman Plass of Williams- 
town, Mass., will accept the call to the 
presidency of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kan., and go to that city in the fall to 
assume his new duties. 

The Rev. Mr. Plass was born in Clav- 
erack, N. Y., in May, 1860, and prepared 
for college at Hudson (N. Y.) Academy. 
He entered Williams in 1878. After 
graduating, he entered the Yale divinity 
school, from which he graduated four 
years later. His first pastarate work was 
done in Schodack, N. Y., where he went 
into a ryral community and established a 
prosperous church. He then received a 
call to the Thompson Congregational 
ehurch of Detroit, Mich., where he re- 
mained until called to similar work in 
Rhode Island. He later took up Y. M. 
C, A. work. The collége to which he has 
been called has 294 students and a faculty 
of twenty-three members. 


The executive committee of the Cornell 
trustees has created the following new 
positions: Additional instructorships in 
Greek, French, German, English, and civil 
engineering; additional assistant profes- 
sorships in philosophy, psychology, civil 
engineering, experimental engineering, 
and mechanical engineering. 

Cuban students at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity held a celebration over the birth of 
the Cuban republic. There are twenty- 
five natives of the island in the univer- 
sity. 

Rev. Johannes B..Frich, president of 
the Norwégian Lutheran Seminary at 
Hamline, Minn., has decided to sever his 
connection with the school, after fourteen 
years of continuous service, 

An anonymous citizm of Baltimore has 
given money, to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to be devoted to a systematic investi- 
gation of the history, aciivities, and influ- 
ence of labor organizations in the United 
States. The sum of $500 is given for the 
immediate purchase by the university 
library of additional books, journals, and 
reports relating to this subject. The fur- 
ther sum of $1,000 is made available to 
meet the expenses incident to carrying on 
the inquiry for the next academic year. 
The investigation will be conducted by 
the economic seminary, and will begin 
during tthe next fall term. 

At Oberlin the registration figures 
for the year show an increase of 71 in the 
college, of 23 in the Conservatory of 
Music, of 12 in the art department, and a 
decrease of 14 in the seminary, of 11 in 
the summer school, and of 68 in the 


academy. 

Theological seminary ............... 3 
500 
Drawing and painting ............... 50 
The Summer school ................. 26 


1,380 

In the summer school totals those are 

excluded who are enro!led in cther de- 
partments. 


MANY SPECIAL EXCURSIONS. 


To points all through the West, via the 
Nickel Plate road, during the summer. 
Equipment consists of finest coaches and 
Pullmans, and dining cars, serving Indi- 
vidual Club meals at thirty-five cents to 
$1, also meals a la carte; colored attend- 
ants look after comforts of all classes of 
passengers; rates lower than via other 
lines. See nearest agent, or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. agent, No. 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 
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Three Incontestable Statements. 


at the end of 


2d. 


a year 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is” 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairmg Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School: Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


‘*‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


.P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June Atlantic offers an unusually 
long and varied line of especially season- 
able contents. The series of outdoor pa- 
pers which began in the May number 


with John Corbin’s, ““The Modern Chiv- 
alry,” is continued with a brilliant paper 
on “Golf,” by William Garrott Brown; it 
will be followed in July by an article on 
“Sailing,” by W. J. Henderson of the 
New York Times. Domestic and social 
topics include “The Newspaper Industry,” 
a trenchant paper by Brooke Fisher, and 
an impressive sketch of Arizona by “ar- 
riet Monroe, who gives a picture of a 
stage of civilization now passed or pass- 
ing. Political subjects embrace Lieuten- 
ant Matthew E. Hanna’s account of what 
the United States has done for public 
education in Cuba, and an instructive and 
apposite discussion of “Austria and Pan- 
Germanism,” by Remsen Whitehouse, at- 
tache of our Italian Legation. Papers 
upon more academic subjects are Irving 
Babbitt’s careful and scholarly article on 
“The Humanities,” and Miss Scudder’s 
“Democracy and Education,” the second 
paper in her valuable series on “‘Democ- 
racy.” Bright short stories are furnished 
by Dora L. Hastings, John K. Mumford, 
and Shan Bullock. Among literary essays 
are an appreciative account of the charac- 
ter and works of the late Aubrey de Vere, 
by Andrew J. George; “The Old Case of 
Poetry in a New Court,” by Professor 
Francis V. Gummere; a lively dialogue in 
Hades between Walt Whitman and Omar 
Khayyam as reported by Jean N. MclIl- 
wraith. 


—Judging by the season, and the sub- 
ject, the most appropriate contribution to 
the June number of The Critic is Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble’s extensive paper 
entitled, “Where Thoreau Worked and 


Wandered.” Mrs. Marble gives an accu- 
rate and interesting picture of Thoreau in 
his various favorite haunts in the neigh- 
borhood of Concord, Mass. The poet-nat- 
uralist’s attitude toward nature is ex- 
plained at length, and the article is en- 
livened by many admirable views of 
Thoreau’s Concord and vicinity. Of some- 
what the same scope, though of course, 
more critical and interpretative, is the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s third paper on 
“Browning’s Treatment of Nature.” An 
article by Mr. George Sands Goodwin, en- 
titled “Certain Authors’ Views on Book- 
Reviewing,’ touches upon an absorbing 
topic. Mr. Goodwin- has written frank 
letters to many prominent authors, asking 
their direct opinion on vital phases of 


and the American Student,” by Professor 
Francis H. Stoddard, and “Bowdoin Col- 
lege: A Century of Service,” by William 
I. Cole; a brief estimate of the two 
American novelists, Bret Harte and 
Frank Stockton; a suggestive article on 


“Some New Books to Read This Sum- 


mer,” by Francis W. Halsey, with por- 
traits of many of the season’s favorite 
authors; a sketch of the queen-regent 
and the young king of Spain; and inter- 
esting discussions of “The New Tide of 
Northwestern Migration’; “A New Era 
in the Southwest,’ by Charles M, Harger; 
and “Suffrage in the South: Six New 
State Constitutions,” Chappell Cory. In 
“The Progress of the World,” the launch- 
ing of the new Cuban republic, the dis- 
cussion of army methods in the Philip- 
pines, the anthracite coal strike, the 
steamship combine, the “beef trust,” and 
many other timely topics are considered. 


—The June Forum has two articles 
which should be read by all teachers,— 
“The Old Education and the New,” by 
Principal Frederick Burk of the San 


Francisco normal school, and Superin- 
tendent W. J. Shearer's protest against 
“Faulty Grading in Our Public Schools.” 
Mr. Burk maintains that there is no 
necessary inconsistency between the 
methods of the old schoolmaster and 
those of the new educationalist, but that 
the principles upon which they are based 
—effort and interest—are, in fact, com- 
plementary. Other important articles 
are: “Our Growing Dependence Upon the 
Tropics”; “Representation and Colonial 
Government”; ‘Railway Rate Regulation 
in Canada”; “The Municipal Situation in 
Ohio”; “The Real Hobo”; “Our Legacy 
to the Cuban Republic”; “The Philippine 
War”; “Japan’s Mission in the Far 
Fast”; “Among the Constantindple Book- 
shops”; and ‘“‘Victor Hugo, the Novelist.” 


—Patriotie societies will be interested 
in Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer’s tale, 
half fact, half fiction, called ‘The First 


Love of Aaron Burr,” which appears in 
the June Lippincott. It relates the ro- 
mantic adventures of Margaret Mon- 


crieffe, whose love for Burr was awakened 
in the house of old General Putnam, 
where the British spy and the American 
gallant happened to be quartered together 
in New York, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
— Atlantic for June; terms, $4,00a year. Bos- 
n 


The Review of Reviews for June; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 
— Century for June; terms, $4.00a year. New 
ork, 
“i Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
ng Critic for June; terms, $2.00 a year.. New 
ork. 
The Homiletic Review for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 
The Cosmopolitan for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York 
eng for June; terms, $3.00a year. New 
ork, 
American Kitchen Magazine for June; terms, 
$1.00 a year, Boston: 28 Oliver street. 
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DELIGHTFUL TOURS. 

Attention is again called to the series 
of attractive tours arranged by Messrs. 
Parker & Morse in connection with the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Minneapolis, as well as on 
behalf of the American Institute meeting 
at Burlington. 

For the first-named occasion a trip has 
been organized to include Yellowstone 
National park, as well as visiting Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
and other points of interest en route, 

For the Burlington meeting side trips 
are arranged to Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
nay, Thousand Islands, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, 
Hudson river, ete. 

These tours are personally conducted, 
and are operated on the “all expenses” 
plan, and all details are guaranteed first- 
class. 

Full information and itineraries can be 
obtained by calling on or addressing 
Parker & Morse, 290 Washington street, 
Boston. ju5-3t 


Hotel Empire, New York—On crossing 
any of the ferries, take Ninth-avenue ele- 
vated to Fifty-ninth street. Most modern 
accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Does Your 
School Need 
A Piano? 


book-reviewing as practised at present in ° 


this country and in England, and hag re- 
ceived characteristic replies from’ Mr. 
Howells, Mark Twain, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Frank 
Norris, and authors of similar note. 


—The special features of The American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for June are 
an illustrated account of the Martinique 


and St. Vincent volcanic eruptions by Dr. 
W. J. McGee, the eminent ethnologist and 
vice-president of the National Geographic 
Society; illustrated papers on “Oxford 


E MAKE A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 

on pianos for school use, and 

if you are going to need one or more 
pianos during the coming school year 
we are sure that our special school 
offer will interest you.. More than two 
hundred of the leading Musical and 
Educational Institutions throughout 
the country are using and recom- 
mending the Ivers & Pond piano. 
One institution alone (the New 


England Conservatory of Music of Boston) has purchased 266 Ivers & Pond pianos. 
We send our pianos, freight prepaid, on approval anywhere in the United States 
where no dealer sells them, and if unsatisfactory také them back, and pay return 


freights also. 


We sell on the Easy Pay plan and take old instruments in 


exchange. If you are the least bit interested and will send us your name and 
address, we will gladly mail you our new catalogue, together with list of schools 
and colleges using our pianos and a personal letter quoting lowest prices and 
explaining in detail our special proposition to schools. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.,, 


57 BOYLSTO 
OSTON, MASS. 
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Some New Books. 


. Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
AS Jacobs Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $1.50 
Don Quixote De La Mancha.................. Burt & Cable (Eds.] sad -60 
Civil Government of Oh10................0. ceeseceee Roberts C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 1.00 
Four American Explorers............... Kingsley “ 
Complete Graded Arithmetic ( Grades 3, 4, 5,6). .... Atwood D. C. Heath & Co. Each .25 
True Tales of Birds and Jordan 40 
Openings in the Old Trail.............. .ccceeeeccceee Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
To the End of the Trail. Nason 1.50 
An Onlooker’s Harper Brothers, N. Y. 2.25 
Mabie Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. 1,00 
The Love Story of Abner Stone..................00+- Litsey A. 8, Barnes & Co., “ 1.20 
z A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 4 
Long Experience. 
3 Prom pt. . . Reliable. 
+ 3 
-> TEACHERS’ 
~ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY . 


Removal. | the Teachers’ Exchan @ of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new 
Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


Boylston Street. 
bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


alker Building, 120 


HE SCIENCE 


Géneral Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists in 
every part of the country. . 


Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCIENCES: 
Rural Sciences. 


Engineering Sciences. 
Write for information. 
F. WM. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


A NEW DAVIS BOOK. 
THE BEST COLLECTION OF HIS BEST WORK SOON 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE SCRIBNERS. 

The Scribners’ announce the near pub- 
lication, for early summer reading, of 
what is unquestionably the best collec- 
tion of the best work of Richard Harding 
Davis. The title will be ‘“Ranson’s 
Folly,” and the volume will contain two 
novelettes, ‘‘Ranson’s Folly” and “In the 
Fog,” each a story of more than 20,000 
words, together with three _ shorter 
stories, all representative of the highest 
and latest development of the author's 
inimitable art as a story teller. These 
are “The Bar Sinister,’ that delectable 
tale of a bull terrier recently in Scribner’s 
Magazine, “The Derelict,” a newspaper 
story of the battle of Santiago, and “La 
Lettre d’Amour.” 

The volume will have a presentation 
worthy of its importance, five illustrators 
of wide reputation participating. It will 
appear in a cover specially designed by 
Frederic Remington. With its sixteen 
full-page drawings by such men as Rem- 
ington, Ashe, Christy, Steele, and Walter 
Appleton Clark, it will have few equals 
in sumptuousness among books of fiction. 

In detail, the contents will be as fol- 
lows: “Ranson’s Folly” (novelette), il- 
lustrated by Frederic Remington; ‘The 
Bar Sinister,” illustrated by E. M. Ashe; 
“The Derelict,” illustrated by Walter Ap- 
pleton Clark; ‘“‘La Lettre d’Amour,” illus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy; “In 
the Fog” (novelette), illustrated by Fred- 
eric Dorr Steele. 


EXCURSIONS T0 SAN FRANCISCO 
AND PORTLAND. 

May 26 to June 7, the Nickel Plate road 
will sell special excursion tickets, Buf- 
falo to San Francisco or Portland, and 
return, at rate of $62 to either point, good 
returning sixty days. See nearest agent, 
or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. agent, No. 


258 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 
my29-2t 


“Young lady, don’t you know that 
every time you smoke a cigarette you 
drive a nail in your coffin?” 

“Oh, nonsense!|. A woman can’t drive 
a nail.”—Moonshine. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


CARRIES THE BROOM. 


In the old days of heavy teaming the 
strongest and best team on the road car- 
ried the broom, The Northern Pacific’s 
“North Coast Limited” carries the broom 
among railway trains, and it resumed ser- 
vice Sunday, May 4. This train east- 
beund carries the Yellowstone park Pull- 
man. Charles S. Fee, general passenger 
agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


TRAVEL LIKE PRINCES. 


Those who saw the special train in 
which H. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia 
made his tour of the United States are 
comparing it with other trains in regular 
service, and it is admitted that none of 
the cars in the train compare favorably 
with the buffet, compartment, and stand- 
ard sleeping cars of the Pioneer Limited 
trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway in daily service between 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. The 
people of this country have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at any time they 
can not only travel like princes, but can 
get much better service. my29-3t 


LOW RATES TO DENVER, SALT 
LAKE CITY, ETC. 

June 1 to September 15, inclusive, the 
Nickel Plate road will sell special low- 
rate excursion tickets to points in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and South Dakota, with return 
limit to October 31. Inquire of nearest 
agent, or write L, P. Burgess, N. E, P. 


agent, No. 258 Washington street, Boston, 
my29-3t 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BULLING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 

For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ‘iaousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


IT IS RECOMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 


Spencerport, N. Y,—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of th 
Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rochester 
I sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf in this matter." J¢ is “ recommentling’ 
which secures positions now-a-days. 1t pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
an one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 
be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service 
than you have given me.—JoHN EpMUND DuBois, Newark, N. J., April 20, 1902, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Positions tilled. 000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000 


We have direct calls from public, private, secondary 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, fom 


than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed. Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK ier Year. 378 and 388 
clientage ong t 

TEACHERS’ schools in the West. ‘Ss ad Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address : 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAT in 1884 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address : 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Sch ermerhorn Oldest and best known in U, 8, 


Established 1855, 
Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third § 
WaASsH INGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper hide.” SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrots Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPoKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LO8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc : 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
€acon oston, 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 
Send for Angeles. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


! Rents and Sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N,,Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, ° Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Av 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates specialists and other teachers to colleges, 1 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools.’ WM. O. phar, 


Fue EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Mornzs, Iowa. 


$ Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


> in every part of the country. 
$ Teachers 211.215 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 
gency 


Pemberton Building, 
Kellogg’s Bureau 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 
Established in 1889, 


AMERI id 
UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
a MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


subscription. 
No. 61 E 9th St., New York. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


June 5, 1902. 371 
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||| THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH. 


cA high class and beautiful periodi- 


Special Edition 


Tarbell’s Geographies 


cal devoted to education, art and travel ‘ 


THE TARBELL PLAN 
FOR SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY 


1] of confining the study of “Special Geography ” to the 


through the medium of the stereoscope, 2 


having @ large circulation in Public 


Schools, High Schools, and Colleges. 


# minor, and often valueless, details of a single State, Tarbell’s 
¢ Complete Geography divides the United States into Physical 
Groups of States, and treats each Natural Section in a Special SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
Supplement. The great educational advantage of this method 
of teaching special geography of the States is apparent. = = Fm — 


So Cents Per Annum. 
THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tarbell’s Complete PIES 


Sample copies sent free on application. 
Geography now ready are :— 
Retail Price. 


Published by UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


The New England States,- - - $4.10 51TH AVENUE AND IQTH Sr., 
The Middle Atlantic States, - - 1.10 NEW YORK CITY. 
The East Central States, - - - 45.50 


Are You Using Stereographs 
In Your Classes ? 


The West Central States, - 1.10 


THE GENERAL EDITION of Tarbell’s Complete Geography, 


without Special Geography, e e a a $1.00 In no other way, save actual travel, can your students be brought to 


realize the height of a mountain, the scope of a prairie, the depth ofa 
canon. The most powerful aid for the study of physiography, products, 
results of climatic conditions and nature study. Inspiration to the 


We solicit correspondence from superintendéifits, teachers and school 
officers, relative to the examination and introduction of this Series of 


Geographies. study of history and literature. 
1 | Correspondence Invited. Address 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
SCHOOL DEPARTIIENT. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


NATURE STUDY HELPS MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 7 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. | 
ComPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


j about our native trees. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Gian. 
7 Boards. Fally illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 

vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 

teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 

5 etc., are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can becepted easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. Bids. BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


EM ERS ON of Oratory ad Bafayette College, | Harvard University 


the +tudent a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


College of Oratory. 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 
term begins September 1ith. 

For Catalogues, address THE REGISTRAR, 


in languages, history, government, psychology, ed- 
ucation, art, music, mathematics, surveying, shop- 
work, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog 


; CoLumBia UNIVERSITY,NEWY ° raphy, and in physical education. Especially de- 
{Write for Catalogue | Teachers | Harvard Medical School | for tenctie "Seay 
. a ° signed for teachers, men and women. July 5 to 
i m7 Colle e ships amounting to $6,000annually. 4 
Price- List, Kranted on comple- SUMMER COURSE IN August 15. For information about courses, lodg- 
ar Collegia J 
PUBLISHING course leading to the Bache- PHYSIOLOGY, ings, expenses, and reduces railway fares, address 
or’s Dipluma in Second Teach ,E 
43-47 ‘East 0th St. Teaching, Kindorgasten. Fine Arte, Domestic ar? Address the De 
COMPANY = York | ae eer ramen usic, or Manual Training. 688 Boylston St N.S. SHALER 
vy New York. courses of one and two years, respectively, 
g to the Master’sand Doctor’s Diplomas, ort Cha 
the degrees of A M. and Ph. D. Catalogues on BOSTON, MASS. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— | Plication gy ta 
BOSTON, MASS. 28 KE. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. Ir 
The National CorrespondenoeNormal College SUMMER SESSION 
Manual Training. FENTON, MICH. Cornell ‘University ¥ 
TEACHERS . Conducted by W. W. Murray, aud offers advanced ta: 
Insti- | guages, sciences, and history for their improve. 94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS fre 
who are willing to devote a part of Sinsintie tan Z ; . . ment, Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
their spare time to soliciting orders | Courses in Bench Work ; Knife Work in Thin ttre THe ReGistRaR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
or our educationa ications 
write us for particulars. on » fase may not utilize it Summer Session, 
Ww H te $35 weekly? Situations al btai : June 30--- Angust 1 
pay cash commissions, ome The University of Chicago can be fitted at leisure ns always obtainabl. You Consens, 120 in Letters and Science. 
an z over 225 elementary and col- under our course of instructions. W + ull faculty and laboratory courses in Engineerin 
urnis al necessary supplies St udy inal instructors by mail. and Kight special courses 0 lectures kn 
free of cost. English, Mather His ony the Languages, HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, other 
” sity credit at for college courses successfully Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, We, 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
8q ' THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, III. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. WwW please mention “Journal of Education.” 4 ~ 
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